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Why the guard of honour ? 


‘It’s for a V.I.P. from the Government of India. He’s laying the foundation 
stone of the new Mahendra Mills.’ 


“Marking another electrification scheme by Johnson & Phillips?’ For Services Rendered 

‘Yes, J. & P. supplied cables, transformers, switchgear, capacitors and Just after the war the Raghuvanshi 
distribution boards for the first mill and have a similar contract for this Mills, Bombay, were burnt out. 
new one.’ 


Equipment delivery time was then 

* Seems as if J. & P. are always being asked again.’ three years, but J. & P. rushed 
i in new equipment at top speed 

‘The reward for good work well done. end wore peentated with an 

engraved silver bobbin as a token 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS |" 


©) A Power in the Electrical World 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LIMITED * CHARLTON #£ LONDON, $.B.7 
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Not just a desk... 


-»: A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look impressive 
as well as efficient, the new 400-Style 
Suite is the answer. A basic design of 
exceptional merit has been adapted to 
a full range of complementary units. 
These provide for the utmost flexibility 
in modern office furnishing - whilst 
maintaining harmony and dignity 
throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 


PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


P aInting—and Three Nuns 


Let us not be hasty. Let us mentally plan the coming masterpiece. 
Let us, in fact, first light up a pipe of Three Nuns tobacco; 
and think things over. What a beautiful blue—this smoke from Three Nuns 
wreathing through the air. A rich pleasure indeed is this blend 
with its dark centres of Perique—that rare tobacco first cultivated by 


the American Indians of many years ago. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The impressive exterior of the 
modern power station gives 
little indication of the cyclonic 
forces within, or of the urgency 
of its task. A new “‘battle for 
power” is on—electrical power, 
vital to our industrial progress 
in the next critical decades. 
New generating stations of 
advanced design are being built 
all over Britain; and 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC, with 

its great technical resources, 

is joining in this national 

effort by supplying plant for 
many of them. 


Shuttles flash through automatic 
looms—the busy tempo of 
our modern textile industry 
owes much to the electricity 
which gives it life. Besides 
playing its part in the 
generation and distribution of 
power, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
supplies the equipment for 

its effective use in the factory: 
machine-drives, fusegear, 
rectifiers, electronic apparatus 
—these are some of the 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC products 
that are quickening the pulse 
of Britain’s industry. 


The ENGLISH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Two Russian Rockets 


inter-continental ballistic missile must be assumed to be true. 

When the Russians used to boast that Popov and Ivanov had 
invented everything from aeroplanes to Zeppelins, an attitude of com- 
placent doubt was permissible ; indeed, it may be permissible now when 
it is only Mr Khrushchev promising the Russians an American diet. But 
when they have claimed specific contemporary technical achievements, 
particularly in the military field, Soviet official announcements have never 
been empty boasts ; on jet aircraft and atomic and hydrogen bombs they 
were rapidly substantiated. Hence, if Tass says that a “super long- 
distance, inter-continental, multi-stage ballistic rocket” was launched, 
flew at unprecedented altitude, and “ landed in a target area,” it is best 
to assume that this has really happened, and to ponder what it means, 
rather than to waste time in being blandly sceptical. 

Moscow’s statement destroys for ever the idea that the West can 
build its strategy around a technical lead of a few critical years. In the 
present age the traditional theory of unending competition between an 
ever more deadly sword and an ever more powerful shield seems out 
of date, at least temporarily. The emphasis in military thinking lies on 
Napoleon’s maxim that attack (or counter-attack) is the best form of 
defence. Distance, the defensive strategist’s last ally, has been wiped 
out by the very appearance of a missile capable of carrying thermo-nuclear 
weapons for 5,000 miles. The western alliance has up to now relied 
on America’s superior power of retaliation for its security. Even when 
the American monopoly first of the atomic bomb and then of the hydrogen 
bomb had disappeared, ground still remained for assuming that 
the United States, with its long chain of land and naval bases round the 
Soviet Union, could hit Russia harder and quicker than it could be hit 
in return. The inter-continental missile changes all that. Now that 
the Russians, as they claim, have experimented with it successfully, while 
the United States has not, it seems clear that the nuclear balance of 
power has at least been reached ; it may even have been tilted temporarily 
in Russia’s favour. If development continues at its present pace, the 
two giants will arrive almost simultaneously, in a few years’ time, at a 
position where either can launch rocket-borne hydrogen warheads at 
selected targets in the heart of the other’s territory at the throw of a 
switch. 

The superiority of the American deterrent has been a basic premise 
of western diplomacy as well as of western defence. At the time of the 
Suez expedition, while no one doubted that Russia had the means to 
carry out Mr Bulganin’s threat of rockets over London, it was still 
possible to assume that the fear of massive American retaliation would 
deter Moscow not only from carrying out Mr Bulganin’s threat, but 
also from sending troops to Egypt. Now that the two protagonists seem 
to be evenly matched, brinkmanship will be a game for two to play, or 
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for none. This does not mean that the Russians will 
be able to use threats without fear of retaliation, but it 
has certainly been made more difficult for Washington 
to warn the Russians off the Middle East or any other 
area. The whole concept of spheres of influence, as 
well as the concept of small localised conflicts, may 
be in need of review. What if the Russians followed 
up their diplomatic success in Syria by proclaiming 
a Khrushchev doctrine for the Middie East, promising 
military assistance to any “victim of international 
capitalism ” ? 

In any case, the Russians must now have gained in 
self-confidence. Was Mr Zorin’s violent attack on the 
western powers at the London disarmament talks on 
Tuesday prompted by the self-assurance of a man 
aware of a powerful weapon in his hand? If the 
Russians have opted for intransigence as a result of 
their augmented strength, they are committing a 
blunder. They would have done better to resume the 
pressure for a suspension of nuclear tests in earnest, 
as their lead with the inter-continental missile would 
enable them to do if they chose. The western govern- 
ments, for their part, should not let Mr Zorin’s tough 
talk deter them from continuing to press for more 
inspection in return. Logicatiy, each step in the 
mastery of weapons capable of destroying mankind 
should be a step nearer disarmament. To wait for a 
perfect balance of power in order to bargain in earnest 
is to behave like the yokel who could never finish his 
lunch because he had to take more cheese to eat with 
his bread and more bread to eat with his cheese. But in 
practice it often works like that: the new apparent shift 
in power is likely to darken still further the chance, 
never good, of an agreement on disarmament. 


EFORE the outside world had time to absorb this 
B shock a second explosion reverberated from 
Moscow ; this was a time-bomb for home consump- 
tion, wrapped up in speeches which Mr Khrushchev 
delivered in May and July, but which were made 


public only on Tuesday. The dynamite in these 
speeches consisted of accusations against Mr Malenkov 
which appear to foreshadow the latter’s imminent 
execution, with or without trial Mr Khrushchev 
branded his fallen rival as Stalin’s evil spirit, as 
“ Beria’s shadow, a weapon in luis hands.” Since Beria 
and his friends were shot for their alleged activities, 
the days of Malenkov seem to be numbered. Thus, 
two months after the expulsion of the defeated faction 
_ from Russia’s “collective leadership,” and in spite of 
solemn assurances that the expelled men would be left 
undisturbed in minor jobs, politicians in Russia are 
once again living in the shadow of the execution squad. 

It cannot be said that the Khrushchev time-bomb 
was entirely unexpected. As soon as Mr Malenkov 
was implicated in the tortuous “ Leningrad affair ” (in 
which Beria is alleged to have been the chief villain) 
it was suggested in these columns that only one more 
step would be needed to incriminate Mr Malenkov as 
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Beria’s accomplice. To couple the two men is easy ; 
they did work together at the centre of Soviet power 
in the three months following Stalin’s death, when 
some major acts of justice and reform, including an 
amnesty and the rehabilitation of the accused doctors, 
were done. Mr Malenkov seems to have swopped 
horses in mid-stream to save his skin then, and to 
have been threatened by Khrushchev ever since. 
Nevertheless, it is still not in Khrushchev’s interest to 
persecute his defeated rival as he appears determined 
to do. No prominent Soviet politician, and certainly 
not Mr Khrushchev, could emerge with even a fairly 
clean record from an inquiry into complicity in Stalin’s 
crimes. Such a purge once begun would lead 
inexorably, for the lack of politicians young enough 
to have clean hands, to a military dictatorship. 


R Khrushchev’s attack, then, is a mark of 

weakness. What has driven him to it? The 
Opposition is down but not out. Mr Khrushchev has 
promised the Russians more houses, more food and 
other consumer goods, but he has not announced any 
corresponding cuts in arms or heavy industry which 
could help him to keep the pledge. His managerial 
reform is still apparently meeting stiff resistance. No 
windfall grain is expected in 1957 from the virgin 
lands. What is more, the Russian people, having been 
told about some of the lies of the Stalin period, are 
no longer willing to swallow every accusation as gospel. 
Intellectuals refuse to lie low in spite of official attacks 
on Mr Shepilov for having given them too much free- 
dom. Above all, the defeated men have not been 
compelled, as the defeated were in Stalin’s day, to 
destroy themselves with abject confessions. A popular 
man like Mr Malenkov could bide his time in Ust- 
Kamenogorsk waiting for Mr Khrushchev to take a 
false step. Mr Khrushchev does not feel strong enough 
to spare his opponents. 

The soldiers are no mere spectators of the struggle. 
They back Khrushchev against Malenkov as they 
backed him against Beria. But they cannot feel quite 
the same inhibitions about looking into the Stalinist 
past as their ally does ; they were among the purged, 
not the purgers. They are now busy restoring their 
own casualties to the Soviet Pantheon: Marshal Bliicher 
has opened the procession; Marshal Tukhachevsky 
and others will follow shortly. Alarmed by all this, 
Mr Khrushchev may be trying to prove his own 
relative innocence by putting the blame on Beria and 
Malenkov and their friends. But he is mistaken if he 
thinks that he can manipulate the weapon of retribution 
at will. The knife once set, the guillotine will chop 
until the present leaders are gone and the generals 
step in as Russia’s men of Thermidor. 

The Soviet gods seem athirst. The sacrifice of Mr 
Malenkov looks almost inevitable. Can Mr Khrushchev 
still prevent a chain of executions that would in the 
end cost him his own life as well ? To afford clemency 
he needs some windfall or spectacular success to 
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reinforce his popularity. A disarmament agreement, 
permitting a new distribution of the national cake, 
could provide—or could have provided—such an 
opportunity. But would the marshals looking over 
Mr Khrushchev’s shoulder let him take such liberties 
with their domain ? If Mr Khrushchev fails to bring 
off some surprising recovery, the Kremlin will become 
the scene of a terrible struggle for life and power. 
Plainly there is no way of knowing how the struggle 
will go, which heads will fall in the course of it and 
which will survive. The high commanders of the 
Soviet army, who would seem to have the best chance 







Asian Milestone 


Sovereign Malaya ends two centuries of western rule on 
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of emerging from the mélée in the end in possession 
of supreme political power, are a group of men unlikely 
to go far to meet the West with concessions in the 
armaments race and unlikely to surrender any important 
part of the huge defence budget to the demands of 
consumption at home. While they would not willingly 
give up anything they hold, they are probably not dis- 
posed, either, to risk their power in foreign adventures. 
This is no great consolation. The thought of a pro- 


longed and desperate struggle for power in the control- 
room of the inter-continental rocket will be appallingly 
hard to live with. 


the Asian mainland—a new beginning that presents 


revolution that began two centuries ago. The 

birth of a sovereign Federation of Malaya ends 
the age of west European rule on the Asian mainland. 
That age began when the venturers who had acquired 
trading posts, “factories” and strongholds on Asia’s 
coasts and offshore islands were led on to take control of 
great tracts of territory. Long content with mastery of 
the sea, embroiled in continental affairs only when these 
threatened their commercial interests, they assumed— 
sometimes eagerly, sometimes with reluctance—the new 
role of administrators and rulers. British India was their 
most spectacular creation ; but in time the flags of the 
maritime European powers flew from Palestine to 
Tonking. 

It is now ten years since the decisive event in their 
great retreat, the British withdrawal from India. There 
followed the emancipation of Burma and Ceylon, and 
the convulsive end of Dutch rule in the Indies and of 
French rule in Indo-China. Now Malayan indepen- 
dence brings the wheel full circle. There remain some 
modern equivalents of the seventeenth-century fac- 
tories: the young and bustling entrepots of Hongkong 
and Singapore, the decayed relics at Goa and Macao. 
But these are coastal pinpoints. The only European 
power that still rules in mainland Asia is Russia, whose 
empire, reaching out to the Sea of Japan and the Hindu 
Kush, embraces between thirty and forty million 
Moslems and Mongols. ' 

Malaya’s sovereignty is thus a milestone both on its 
own road and on that of Asia. But what of the road 
ahead ? An attempt to make it out might well begin 
with an analysis of the reasons why it has been Malaya’s 
lot to provide this milestone for Asia. Why did it not, 
eight or nine years ago, share Ceylon’s peaceful transi- 


QO": of history’s huge wheels completes today a 


the wider Asian world with new problems. 





tion or undergo Indonesia’s violent one? It was 
commonly said, not so long ago, that Britain would 
cling to Malaya at all costs for the sake of the dollar- 
earning capacity of its rubber and tin. Yet, although 
the sterling area’s dollar problem remains, and Malaya’s 
exports still play their star role, Britain is nevertheless 
handing over in Kuala Lumpur today. Nor is the ruling 
power yielding now to a belated upsurge of nationalist 
violence or accepting the de facto destruction of its 
authority. On the contrary, the communist guerrillas 
who in the early nineteen-fifties threatened to plunge 
all Malaya into chaos have been driven back into the 
jungle so effectively that their occasional outrages are 
now treated as news in a country which at one time: 
accepted them as dominant factors in its daily life. 


7” Burma, Indonesia and Indo-China, Malaya saw 
its European rulers defeated by Japan in 1942 ; it 
saw the Japanese in turn collapse in 1945 ; and in 1948 
it was caught up in the wave of insurrection which the 
Asian communist parties then launched simultaneously 
on a “ front” extending from Java to southern India, 
striking at European and successor governments alike. 
Yet, although the Japanese war had left behind disorder 
and disillusion in Malaya as elsewhere, and although the 
communist guerrillas there, unlike their fellows in 
Burma and India, could claim to be fighting for freedom 
from foreign rule, their military effort failed. Its main 
effect was to delay the advance to independence. The 
long drawn-out “emergency” hampered the develop- 
ment of a democratic political system. 
But the racial divisions that contributed to the com- 
munists’ failure have also made difficult the evolution 
of a democratic national polity. Chin Peng’s guerrillas, 
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who at the peak of their activity could count on at least 
the acquiescence, if not the support, of many of the 
Malayan Chinese, have had virtually no Malay or Indian 
backing. The Malays were unimpressed by the com- 
munists’ claim to represent an “all Malayan people’s 
movement.” They saw in Chin’s campaign merely a 
new and more dangerous form of the familiar menace of 
Chinese domination. Inevitably, similar suspicions 
prevail on the plane of democratic politics as well. 
Tengku Abdul Rahman’s government represents the 
alliance of Malay, Chinese and Indian organisations 
which fought the 1955 elections in coalition, and whose 
victory was certainly a defeat for the partisans of a 
narrower nationalism. But the Malay element in it is 
much the most solid ; and now that the alliance is to 
continue in office under the egis of the Malay rulers 
alone, without intervention from London, the Prime 
Minister may find it increasingly hard to convince the 
Malayan Chinese that co-operation with him is to their 
interest. Nor has the political separation from Malaya 
of the million and more Chinese inhabitants of Singa- 
pore put an end to the mainland Malays’ fears of being 
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DIVIDED MANAGEMENT 


that as a nation we have no genius for associated 
action in matters of trade; and perhaps it is in a 
great measure the extent to which we possess the quality 
of individual and personal enterprise that tends to dis- 
qualify us as mere managers of the affairs of others. It is 


q THE truth is, it has been proved beyond all doubt, 


a truly English phrase, ‘‘ What is every one’s business is 
no one’s business.’’ As. a rule, every one who has any 
capacity for business in this country, and the need to 
exercise it, is so intent upon his own affairs, that although 
he may lend his name to a dozen companies, he gives his 
mind only to his own business. It is one thing for a man 
to be in his own office; another to be in the board room of 
directors—in the one case, he is responsible for everything; 
in the other, his responsibility is so diluted that it amounts 
to little or nothing. It is often said that men will be 
parties to acts as members of boards, which they would 
entirely reject as individuals. But the sin in this respect 
is not only one of commission: it is equally one of omis- 
sion. What men would do for themselves, in order to 
repair mistakes, to avert losses, to secure gains, they will 
not do for companies whose affairs they undertake to 
manage. . . . Are they large shareholders? It is of much 
greater importance that whatever course is taken shall 
raise the value of shares, if only for the time, than promote 
the real interest of the undertaking at a remote period. 
How much of the capital now embarked in railways has 
been expended only for the purpose of bolstering up the 
price of shares for the moment? . . But what does all 
this teach? ‘That, as we have often urged, the real defect 
in the management of our public companies is divided 
responsibility. . . . There are noblemen and gentlemen of 
the purest characters in abundance, who for years have 
been nearly gratuitously managing the affairs of the busy 
thousands of shareholders, who on their part have been 
each devoting himself to the uninterrupted pursuit of gain 
in his own way. What has been the result? Unpaid ser- 
vices, as is always the case, turn out to be the most 
expensive of all services. 


. the age of territorial power in Asia. 
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eventually dominated by a community that rivals them 
in numbers, controls much of the economy, and is sub- 
ject to the gravitational pull of a powerful state devoted 
to a totalitarian creed. 

Independence, then, does not mean the end of 
Malaya’s political troubles. Nor does the withdrawal 
of the British into the offshore “ factory,” Singapore, 
free them from all further concern with Malaya. 
Singapore’s own political prospects remain chancy, in 
spite of the agreement reached in April under which 
it is due to receive a fuller measure of self-government 
in 1958. Its intimate embranglement with the main- 
land’s affairs was newly symbolised last week, when Mr 
Lim Yew Hock’s government, casting a wary eye at the 
imminence of merdeka on the other side of the 
causeway, deemed it necessary to detain a number of 
political and labour leaders suspected of pro-communist 
activity. Almost simultaneously, there came another 
reminder of the delicacy of the future Anglo-Malayan 
relationship. Mr Sandys, who has been launching 
verbal missiles during his Australian tour with an 
abandon to match Mr Khrushchev’s, spoke of British 
aircraft capable of carrying nuclear bombs being based 
in Malaya—and provoked an ne brisk 
reaction from the Tengku. 

Concern about the future of the now sovereign 
federation must, indeed, embrace more than Britain’s 
political responsibility in Singapore, commercial interest 
on the mainland, and military arrangements about 
base facilities. Never before has Britain transferred 
sovereignty to a Commonwealth country so beset with 
internal and external uncertainties and dangers. 
Malaya’s strategic position has always exposed it to the 
ambitions of powerful nations. It has been drawn suc- 
cessively into Hindu and Chinese orbits, into that of 
the Moslem seafarers who gave it its present religion, 
into those of Portugal, Holland, and Britain. The 
Siamese partly engulfed it in the nineteenth century, 
the Japanese wholly in this one. The new wealth 
acquired during the years of British ascendancy has 
merely made it an even more tempting prize. Now the 
rebirth of Chinese military power and ambition has 
made its position doubly uncomfortable. With a parti- 
tioned Vietnam only 250 miles to the north, and an 
Indonesia in danger of disintegration immediately to 
the south, the degree of stability that Malaya can main- 
tain will largely determine the fate of South-East Asia 
as a whole. And its stability, in turn, will depend largely 
on the attitude taken up after independence by the 
Chinese who make up nearly half its population. 

The fate of the new nation thus launched upon these 
troubled waters will therefore be a matter of anxious 
concern, not merely to Britain but to many other neigh- 
bours, partners, and friends of Malaya: to both the 
Asian and the Antipodean Commonwealth members ; 
to the allies pledged to the defence of South East Asia ; 
and to the whole “ Bandung” world. For maritime 
Europe, Malayan independence marks the end of 
For the people 
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of Malaya it represents the goal of admission, as an 
equal, to the community of the Commonwealth and to 
that of the world’s sovereign states. It is right that the 
event should be celebrated. But it should also be 
pondered, for it is a new beginning as well as an end ; 


Bonn’s Next 


West Germany elects a new Bundestag on 
September 15th. The first of two articles on 
the German political outlook is contributed by 
our Bonn correspondent, who considers the 
fuiure of the Christian Democratic Union if 


Dr Adenauer scores his third electoral success. 


ONOTHAN SWIFT, at the age of 32, jotted down some 
J “Resolutions when I come to be old.” Adjuring 
the ghost of his old age “ Not to keep young Company 
unless they reely desire it,” nor to be “ positive or 
opinionative,” he prayed “ To desire some good Friends 
to inform me which of these Resolutions I break, or 
neglect, and wherein ; and reform accordingly.” On the 
eve of the federal elections, in which at 81 he offers 
himself for a third four-year term as Chancellor, it 
would be interesting to know whether any like fore- 
bodings have ever crossed the mind of Dr Konrad 
Adenauer. 5 

Although there have been signs of a swing away 
from the Christian Democratic Union in the last three 
weeks, with a fortnight to go the auguries still point to 
its return as the largest party in the next Bundestag, and 
probably to a third term for Dr Adenauer. The public 
opinion polls put the Christian Democrats in the lead 
with 43.4 per cent of the total vote, the Social Demo- 
crats second with 39.5 per cent, and the liberal Free 
Democrats third with 7 per cent. The hard pronounce- 
ments of Mr Khrushchev and Mr Mikoyan in East 
Germany, whether intentionally or not, have helped 
Dr Adenauer by setting such a high price on 
reunification that it looks just as inaccessible by Herr 
Ollenhauer’s way as by his. All in all, Dr Adenauer 
has ground for feeling as confident as he looks 
on the election posters—bronzed, serene, and a pardon- 
able shade dewrinkled. 

Supposing these prognostications to be approximately 
fulfilled on September 15th, what are the Christian 
Democrats likely to do during the next four years, at 
the end of which their present master will be but four 
months short of 86 ? Since they do not expect to be 
returned with the absolute majority they command now 
(nor, indeed, for the time being do they wish to rule 
entirely alone), their first task will be to enlist amenable 
coalition partners. A delicate business it will be, too. 
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and what follows this new beginning will affect, and 
should preoccupy, not Malaya alone, nor Britain and 
Malaya alone, but the much wider circle of the free 
nations of Asia, and of the circle outside Asia that hopes 
they will remain free. 


Government 


The prospect of a Grand Coalition of the two major 
parties is utterly remote while Dr Adenauer remains 
Chancellor. Excluding the German Party, the small 
right-wing parties which have mainly backed Dr 
Adenauer in the past are so conspicuously losing ground 
that they are considered to be in danger of not winning 
the minimum § per cent of the poll required for repre- 
sentation in the Bundestag. Local agreements with the 
Christian Democratic Union assure the German Party 
of at least a few seats, 
which will be available to 
augment the CDU strength 
in the next parliament ; be- 
yond these, there may re- 
main for effectual coalition 
purposes only Dr Aden- 
auer’s one-time colleagues 
and present opponents, the 
Free Democrats. Appar- 
ently, though they do not 
openly admit it, the 
Christian Democrats and 
the Free Democrats are 
preparing to sink their ‘differences and to try to 
string .along together again. The Christian Demo- 
crats may need the Free Democrats urgently. And 
the Free Democrats are becoming increasingly doubt- 
ful whether they could reproduce on the federal level, 
particularly in economic and financial policy, the 
accords which enable them to serve under Socialist 
chief ministers in North Rhine-Westphalia, Bremen and 
Bavaria. Their chairman, Herr Reinhold Maier, and 
his electioneering team have lately shown a notable 
restraint in their criticisms of the Chancellor. 

Except for reunification, which looks as inaccessible 
as ever, things are going so well for west Germany that 
it will not be surprising if the electorate decides to let 
the Christian Democrats go on and, as they are asking, 
“finish the job.” Under Dr Adenauer, whether 
governing by themselves or in coalition, the Christian 
Democrats are not likely to make any startling changes, 
either in foreign or home policies. Although reunifica- 
tion is out of reach they would continue to make tech- 
nical preparations for it through such bodies as the 
Research Council for German Reunification, which has 
lately reported at length on the economic issues in- 
volved. Their foreign policy would be conducted 
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mainly on the principles that have guided it hitherto: 
briefly, the vigorous promotion of Germany’s trade and 
defence through membership of the Atlantic alliance 
and of the sundry organisations engaged in fostering 
European integration. 

At home, they would be unlikely to tamper much 
with the sturdy and profitable economic structure that 
has arisen under Professor Erhard’s direction. They 
might make innovations in internal administration. 
They would like to amalgamate some ministries 
(the ministry for all-German questions, for instance, 
with the ministry for refugees), and to abolish 
one or two that appear redundant. But Dr Adenauer, 
who has never minded an anomaly or two, might again 
find himself fettered when the time came by the exi- 
gencies of providing portfolios for coalition partners ; 
these almost inevitably produce rather more ministers 
than there are departments for them to run. 


_ the Christian Democrats would do under 
their present authoritative chief—some might 
prefer Swift’s “positive and opinionative °—can 
on the whole be confidently foretold. But what 
would they do if death or frailty released Dr Adenauer’s 
firm grip before they had completed their four-year 
mandate ? Many people in Germany and abroad are 
asking the question uneasily. There would be less mis- 
giving if Hermann Ehlers were still alive. None of the 
canvassed heirs to the throne has the overriding claim 
that Herr Ehlers had established for himself within and 
without the party before his sudden death in 1954. 
Herr Gerstenmaier, his successor as president of the 
Bundestag, is sometimes mentioned as a possible candi- 
date, but has scarcely yet won the necessary following. 
Herr von Brentano, the foreign minister, is qualified by 
experience and conviction to continue Dr Adenauer’s 
foreign policy ; but it is questionable whether he-has the 
personality or is fit enough to hold either a one-party or 
a coalition government together for long. 

Herr Erhard would love the job and might well get 
it. But he has enemies in the party, provoked largely 
by his fondness for the limelight, who would do all they 
could to stop him. Herr Karl Arnold, the former chief 
minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, has the backing 
of the left-wing Christian Democrats, including the dis- 
carded and resentful Theodor Blank. But he lacks 
wider support within the party at the moment, and is 
generally considered to be out of the running. Then 
there is the ebulliently competent Herr Franz-Josef 
Strauss, now Minister of Defence, the Christian Demo- 
crats’ most warm-blooded statesman. But Herr Strauss 
is still growing up and his youthful shortcomings are 
viewed with distaste by many of his seniors, the Old 
Man himself not least among them. Herr Strauss could 
hardly come to the top now without soon splitting the 
party left and right. His chances may be better in ten 
years, Lastly, there is Franz “Meyers, the former 
Minister of the Interior in North Rhine-Westphalia, an 
able, youngish man, whose stock is rising. In a couple 
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of years’ time he might well be considered qualified to 
take over the Chancellorship. 

Finding a successor to Dr Adenauer, and adjusting 
the machinery of government to a change at the top, 
would probably leave the Christian Democrats little 
time for major political changes of course during the 
four years of the third Bundestag. His departure would 
have the character of a national emergency. Many 
Christian Democrats say they would advocate the 
formation of a grand coalition of Left and Right ; and 
if the Free Democrats had a hand in government at the 
time, they would certainly urge it. If they did form 
such a grand coalition, the Christian Democrats would 
hardly find it necessary to diverge sharply from the 
Adenauer course. The declared aims of the two major 
parties in the current election campaign show a funda- 
mental similarity. But nuclear rearmament would be 
one big bone of contention within a grand coalition. 
Many Christian Democrats share the Social Democrats’ 
dismay at the apparently light-hearted way in which 
Dr Adenauer and Herr Strauss want to hold the door 
open for putting atomic energy to other than peaceful 
uses. Yet a majority of their party would oppose the 
socialists’ view that the Bundeswehr should not have 
nuclear weapons. In sorting out these differences, much 
would depend on the course of east-west relations and 
the strategic state of Europe at the time. So, too, would 
the solution of differences over conscription. 


HATEVER may be said in the heat of the election, 
there is little risk that the Christian Democrats, 
even without Dr Adenauer and with the Social Demo- 
crats, would want to abandon the Atlantic alliance for 
the reunification of Germany at a price which the west 
would consider mortal. It is widely held in Bonn that 
Dr Adenauer’s departure would be followed rather soon 
by the departure of Herr Ulbricht as well—and conse- 
quently by new possibilities of negotiation. No one. 
of consequence in west Germany today sees the slightest 
hope of achieving unity solely by an accumulation of 
force. There must, of course, be sufficient indigenous 
strength at hand to deter the communist-trained armed 
formations of east Germany from anything in the 
nature of a Putsch. Partly because the subject looks 
so academic at the moment there is virtual unanimity 
(outwardly, at any rate) on that other long-term objec- 
tive—the recovery of the territories east of the rivers 
Oder and Neisse. The procedure, everybody says, must 
be “ by peaceful negotiation.” What alternative course 
is worth discussing at present ? 

The restraints of a grand coalition would undoubtedly 
irk the Christian Democratic Union’s right wing, who 
would like to conduct a less compromising policy. They 
might well find a leader in Herr Strauss ; but neither 
they nor he are strong enough now to prevail. They 
might find allies in the small parties to the right of the 
Christian Democratic Union. Happily, there is still no 
sign that the brash nationalism quietly fermenting in 
those quarters would commend itself to many voters. 
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The last laugh may be with the remarkable 
octogenarian of the Seven Hills. Dr Adenauer is still 
nimble enough mentally and physically to look good for 
another four years. Yet many loyal Christian Democrats 
would be relieved to know that their leader, in the spirit 
of Swift’s youthful modesty, was ready to begin now 


Thought 


Problem : To remove the “ agricultural stumbling 





block” to Britain’s participation in the free 
trade area, in terms that are politically realistic 


at home and abroad. 


the main difficulty has been Britain’s original 
insistence that food and drink should be rigidly 
excluded from it. It is a difficulty that will have to be 
resolved by a series of bargains. That is an important 
part of Mr Maudling’s new job, and it will be loaded 
with political dynamite. Can he draw up a bargaining 
list that will effectively serve two purposes—to avoid 
the worst uproar from the farmers at home, which might 
scare the Government out of its good intentions, and to 
test the moral postures of some of the European 
countries with a little hard business ? Examination of a 
few selected items suggests ways in which he could. 
First, then, wine. This is a highly explosive political 
subject in France, but almost harmless here. It ought 
to make an ideal gambit for British concessions. Nobody 
supposes that wine should’ be wholly included in the 
free trade area, and eventually become free of all tariffs 
or duties ; European finance ministers would not have 
that. But Britain could certainly afford to offer a heavy 
cut in its duties, and so encourage a considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of continental wines here. Some 
objections will come from British bottlers, who were 
favoured at the expense of chateau-bottled wine by the 
discriminatory changes in duties that Sir Stafford Cripps 
made some years ago ; but these were always dubious 
and should certainly now be dropped. There is also 
an imperial preference complication, affecting South 
African and Australian wines ; but it is pretty minimal. 
If the British Government cannot risk the modest pro- 
tests to be expected on this matter, it will never find 
courage for any concessions. 


I the negotiation of a free trade area with Europe, 


I F Britain could buy some goodwill in some countries 
of Europe by a deal on wine, it would be better 
placed to enter the wider discussions about staple agri- 
cultural products. These discussions will be bedevilled 
dy doubletalk, which Britain should not accept from its 
competitors. As a convenient over-simplification, 
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to make the necessary dispositions, so that his departure 
would not one day gravely shock the Germany body 
politic. As the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung has put 
it: “Nobody can wish that the posture of a nation 
and the policy of a state must be shaped anew when a 
statesman retires.” 


for Food 





agriculture in Europe is now governed by three sorts of 
economics or uneconomics : 

(a) Some countries are highly economic producers of 
certain goods: Denmark leads in eggs, butter and bacon ; 
other continental countries specialise in such horticultural 
products as new potatoes, tomatoes and strawberries in 
their. season. These countries are the only genuine 
sponsors of agricultural free trade in Europe, and often 
only for their own commodities. 

(b) Some countries maintain such high guaranteed 
prices (or other forms of protection) that they grow more 
of certain products than they can themselves absorb. 


They then try to dump these products below cost abroad 
(e.g., French wheat). 


(c) Some countries give their farmers guaranteed prices 
that are high enough to meet much more of their internal 
demand than is economic, but not so high as to produce 
a surplus that is dumped for export. Britain belongs to 
this category in almost all its farm produce; a few 
months ago it temporarily became a “ dumping ” country 
in eggs, but that was exceptional. 

Because all the six common market countries are tarred 
by the brush of policies (b) or (c), none of them is a 
genuine sponsor of free trade in agriculture ; and among 
the other possible participants in a free trade area, only 
Denmark is. The Treaty of Rome, on which the six 
countries of Little Europe intend to base their common 
market, is a liberal, free trade document for industrial 
products ; for many agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts, by contrast, it is a restrictionist, almost socialist, 
one. The signatories’ general aim often seems to be 
not so much to advance into a more economic division 
of labour in food production as to retreat into a sort of 
European association of marketing boards, which would 
indulge in a more organised “ sharing out ” of markets. 
Economically, there is no case for Britain joining this 
sort of cartel ; politically, there is no incentive to do 
so, since Britain is not interested in sharing out other 
people’s markets and will not want other members to be 
put in a better position to share its own. But there are 
certain things Britain could offer to do. The only sort of 
domestic food production which Britain seriously 
protects by tariffs is horticulture; our highest tariffs 
are On tomatoes and new potatoes in season, which go 
up to 28 and 23 per cent respectively. The Govern- 
ment could surely promise that British protection in 
horticulture will not be made any worse in the next few 
years ; with a little courage, it might also promise to 
join in any organised and progressive liberalisation of 
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seasonal restrictions on imports to which all individual 
European countries will also agree. They are not likely 
to agree to much. 


M™= of Britain’s agricultural sins are committed by 

subsidies, rather than by tariffs. Excess pro- 
duction of meat can always be encouraged by 
guaranteed prices that are too high. The only conces- 
sion that the Europeans seem to want from us here, 
however, is an easing of Britain’s veterinary restric- 
tions on imports ; any concession on these rules would 
involve a particularly rigid department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, but the possibility is at least worth dis- 
cussing. In cereals, the only commodity liable to cause 
trouble seems to be wheat. The French would 
obviously like Britain to negotiate with Europe the sort 
of agreement which the Board of Trade has recently 
made with Australia, under which Britain will try to 
buy certain stated quantities of Australian wheat—at 
world market prices, even though other sorts of wheat 
would suit British mills better. On economic as well as 
Commonwealth grounds, Britain should refuse any such 
deal with Europe ; the deal with Australia is bad enough. 
As a concession about wine would appease the par- 
ticular European countries most interested in wheat, 
this refusal should not be difficult. 

A bigger problem arises about dairy products: chiefly 
eggs, bacon and butter. Lots of mud will be flung about 
these, and by no means all of it should stick to Britain. 
The common market countries are likely to try to co- 
operate more closely in organising their production and 
markets for dairy produce, and that will cause headaches 
in at least three other countries. First, Denmark will 
want to make sure that the markets of the six are not 
closed to it ; if it should join their full association (which 
is not impossible), that would make for larger European 
surpluses which the association might want to dump in 
Britain. Then New Zealand and Australia will be 
worried about the closing of continental European 
markets to them, and about this possibility of dumping 
in Britain. Clearly the Europeans might then turn on 
Britain and say that this problem—which would be 
mainly of their own continental making—could best be 
solved by Britain not continuing to encourage excessive 
domestic production through expensive subsidies to 
its farmers. 

Economically, the British taxpayer and consumer 
might well agree. But, politically, Britain can fairly 
insist that it is not really a principal in this quarrel ; 
we can reasonably portray ourselves as honest brokers 
with Europe, trying to smooth over a difficulty which 
the common market would have created for three 
friendly countries (Australia, New Zealand, and 
Denmark), even if no question of Britain entering into a 
special association with the common market had ever 
existed. To this Britain should add two promises. One 
is that future British policy on subsidies will not deliber- 
ately aim at more self-sufficiency in dairy produce, 
except to the extent that British production becomes 
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more economic. The other is that Britain will never 
again itself become a dumper of eggs, as it temporarily 
did last spring ; agreed rules against this sort of 
dumping would be in British farmers’ own interest. 


If Mr Maudling charts the sort of course suggested 
above, European countries should, in fairness, con- 
cede that Britain has gone far to remove the agricultural 
stumbling block to participation in the free trade area. 
He will still not have played a part in dealing with the 
stumbling block caused by the inclusion in the common 
market of the French overseas territories. But on that 
it might be better to play possum. 


The essential objection to the “ overseas territories ” 
proposal from Britain’s point of view is that the common 
market countries will try to erect a discriminatory 
common tariff against certain tropical products— 
principally coffee and cocoa—which they will then 
import freely from the French colonies. Without the 
erection of such a barrier, the proposal would be of little 
value to France. To erect the barrier, however, several 
of the common market countries would have to raise 
their tariff rates or create new ones, and to do this they 
would need to get a special dispensation under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This is one 
of several such dispensations which the common market 
countries will seek at the next Gatt meeting in October. 
Bargaining about these dispensations is certain to be 
hard, and to get permission for some of them Little 
Europe is likely to have to drop others. The par- 
ticular request that is likely to be of most nuisance to 
Britain will be a request that some Europeans should 
be allowed to raise fairly big tariffs against imports of 
coffee (mainly from British East Africa and Latin 
America) and cocoa (mainly from Commonwealth West 
Africa and Latin America), and it will have to be sup- 
ported by an argument that the French overseas terri- 
tories should be regarded as a permanent part of 
France. Britain might well wait to see how Gatt deals 
with it. 


R MAUDLING’S best list, therefore, might be to woo 
Europe with wine; to promise to freeze 
tariffs on horticulture, and even to become more 
liberal about it if the rest of Europe agrees to do 
so too (which it probably will not) ; to look again at 
British veterinary restrictions ; to portray Britain as 
an honest broker about dairy problems ; and to leave 
the problem of overseas territories to others. Amend- 
ments can be made to this list, according to taste ; other 
problems will emerge as the negotiations get under 
way. There is very little in this suggested programme 
that should frighten British farmers or upholders of 
imperial preference; indeed, on wider economic 
grounds, it would not shake them hard enough. But 
an economically perfect policy has not been the object 
of this exercise ; it has been to suggest a mission for Mr 
Maudling that combines economic advantage and 
political realism. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 

















TRADES UNION CONGRESS 





No Tongues in their Cheek? 


HE prospect at next week’s Trades Union Congress 
T seems to be for even less excitement in the divisions 
than usual, but perhaps for rather more quoteworthy phrases 
that will make non-trade-unionists’ blood boil. The sup- 
position must be that this congress will see a further decline 
in the number of “ responsible speeches ” by the old guard 
of the TUC ; and a further increase in the conspicuousness 
of Mr Cousins and of others of the new generation of trade 
union leaders who are accustomed to talk like Mr Cousins, 
only more so. Before anybody assumes that this change in 
the balance of oratory at the congress must lead the country 
to black ruin, however, it is worth sitting back to consider 
what the nature of Mr Cousin’s challenge seems to be. 


The present trend in trade union leadership is not a 
trend to the left in the usual sense ; on the far left, indeed, 
communist influence in the unions has notably declined in 
the past year. It is not even a trend to doctrinaire derring- 
do ; it is not the sort of thing that would happen politically 
if intellectual ex-Bevanites took over the Labour party. It 
can more accurately, although perhaps too politely, be called 
a trend to original economic man. The object of a trade 
union, as Mr Cousins and his allies see it, is to get more 
money for its members—and never mind the consequences 
to anybody else ; just as the object of a business can be 
thought to be to get more money for its shareholders—and 
that alone. The nearest analogy to the change now in 
progress in trade union leadership would be if Mr Clore 
and Mr Samuel, with perhaps a little support from Sir 
Bernard Docker, took over from Sir Norman Kipping at 
the FBL . 


* 


It is a mistake to label this as necessarily a disastrous 
thing ; in certain circumstances it could actually be a very 
good one. But the moral for the Government and the public 
is to ensure that the conditions which could make it a 
good thing are fulfilled. Those conditions are that neither 
an emollient disregard by the rest of the country for its 
own interest, nor the institutional mechanism of courts 
of inquiry and arbitration, nor an over-abundant supply of 
money in the country, make it likely that a union which 
threatens to go on strike for an excessive wage claim will 
get its claim granted. The histories of the stoppage at 
Covent Garden recently, and of the stoppage of the tally 
clerks at the docks before that, have shown that Mr Cousins 
will wisely, and without rancour, call off a strike if he thinks 
that his members are going to lose it ; the engineering strike 
showed that he and other union leaders of his generation 
will go on with a strike (or extortion based on the threat of 
a strike) if they think they are going to win it. That is 
fair enough. The country should listen to the oratory at 
Blackpool with a willingness, next winter, to meet the 
challenge proffered by it on its own terms. 





MIDDLE EAST 


Kings... 


YRIA’S neighbours took no pains to hide their alarm at 
the leftward move in Damascus. The kings of Iraq 
and Jordan hurried off to confer last weekend with the 
Turks, who had their own reasons for agitation. For Turkey 
the danger is the old nightmare of Russian encirclement, 
together with the particular fear that the Syrians may revive 
their claim to Iskenderun. For King Faisal and King 
Hussein the danger is more complex still. Alarmed though 
they may be at having communists at their flanks, they are 
at least as worried about the stimulus to Arab nationalism 
in their own territories. Nationalist opposition to the regimes 
in Jordan and Iraq is pan-Arab and would eliminate fron- 
tiers as well as monarchies. The Syrian Ba’ath Socialists are 
not only the best-organised party in Syria ; partisans of a 
greater Arab state in Iraq and Jordan look to them, as well 
as to Egypt, for a lead. 

For all the fuss, King Hussein, whose position is certainly 
more precarious than that of his cousin, did not cancel 
his holiday in Spain. Perhaps King Hussein thought it 
tactful to slip away while King Faisal remained to discuss 
with Mr Menderes the possibility of new members for the 
Baghdad Pact—in particular, the United States, which 
has not yet abated its reluctance to become a full member. 
Mr Loy Henderson’s sudden arrival in Istanbul on Saturday 
may have raised Turkish expectations, but so far it seems 
to have been more in the nature of a reconnaissance. 

The next regular meeting of the Baghdad Pact govern- 
ment is not until September 23rd, when the anti-subversion 
committee is to meet in London. Meanwhile another mem- 
ber of the pact, Persia, is enjoying a bout of being wooed by 
both great powers. While American officials are in Teheran 
discussing the next instalment of military aid, the Russians 
say that they have offered Persia “unlimited credit” on 
the same terms as those given to Syria, or better. The 
Shah’s government is unlikely to be tempted by cheap 
money ; the effect of the Russian success in Syria is more 
likely to scare America into taking a more active part in 
the pact than to tempt Persia out of it. 


... and Presidents 


S befits the centre of a whirlpool, Damascus has enjoyed 
A a calm week. President Kuwatly’s return from Egypt 
on Sunday was a tranquilliser, if only because it obviated the 
need for any major political changes to match the changes 
in the army. The political fagade looks fairly respectable, 
and the left-wing leaders are probably glad not to have to 
govern on their own. To this extent Kuwatly’s return may 
be temporarily welcome to men like Khaled el Azm, the 
minister of defence, and General Bizri, the new commander- 
in-chief of the army. 

If President Nasser advised his Syrian colleagues to return 
it must have been in the hope that Syria would be saved 
for neutrality. Cairo radio has interpreted recent events as 
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a triumph for neutralism, with Syria resisting an American 
plot comparable with last year’s Anglo-French attack on 
Egypt. Cairo’s insistence that Syria and Egypt can form 
a “third block” may cover secret doubts about Syria’s 
course, but on the surface no alarm has been admitted. 


Traffic between Damascus and Moscow now appears to 
be technical rather than diplomatic. The director and two 
officials of the Syrian economic development board arrived 
in Moscow on Wednesday, while parties of Russian experts 
have been arriving in Syria, complete with wives and 
children. Russian military aid is believed to amount to 
something like £50 million. According to the estimates 
current in Damascus, and reported by our Middle East 
correspondent on page 690, considerably more than twice 
as much has now been promised additionally as aid for 
economic development. All kinds of plans that had been 
held up for want of capital are now being taken out and 
dusted in Damascus. The terms of the loans, particularly 
the low rate of interest, look very favourable, and 
Syrians are boasting of their stringless wonder. But it is 
not known whether the Syrians will be free to put out this 
new work to open tender. If they have to use Soviet goods 
and services, it will be possible for the Russians to get back 
in prices what they are now forgoing in interest. 


Syria through Russian Eyes 


VENTS in Syria have provided the Russians with an 
E opportunity, while protesting their own innocence, to 
paint the West’s sinister designs in black. Moscow’s com- 
mentators are busy proclaiming that there is nothing sub- 
versive in their country’s new economic deal with Syria. 
On the other hand, the New York correspondent of Izvestia 
“reveals” an alleged Anglo-American deal by which the 
Americans gave their backing over the Oman question in 
exchange for British support against Syria. The redis- 
covery in the United States of a community of interests with 
Britain—so the argument runs—was prompted by the 
failure of the American plot in Syria; Washington now 
thinks in terms of military intervention and does not want 
to go it alone. 


President Eisenhower’s statement that developments in 
Syria do not warrant direct intervention under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine has been dismissed by the Russians. They 
contrast his words with the movements of the Sixth Fleet, 
another example of “old gunboat diplomacy.” Reporting 
on Syria in the American press is compared to the campaign 
that preceded interference in Guatemala. Indeed, in the 
Soviet version, American papers, prompted by the State 
Department, are urging Syria’s neighbours to provoke a 
conflict which would serve as pretext for the United States 
to intervene. 


Against this background of melodrama the Soviet attitude 
is painted lily-white. Do the Russians, it is asked, have 
any military bases in the Middle East, in Syria or else- 
where ? Their agreement with Syria is presented as a 
straightforward operation and not a new departure. The 
present visit of a Syrian economic mission to Moscow may 
cause them to give some more clues to their intentions. 
For the moment, however, Moscow is broadcasting to its 
Arab listeners the general warning that the Middle East may 
be on the eve of a second expedition on the Suez model ; 
and that if such a calamity is avoided, Soviet vigilance will 
deserve the credit. 
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COHEN COUNCIL 


Wrong Address? 


ORD COHEN’S remarks in a broadcast interview last week 
LE threw some light on how his council intends to work ; 
but they also raise some doubts about whether it is going 
to work in the right way. He visualises a first report setting 
out the historical background to inflation in Britain and 
possibly looking at what is happening in other countries ; 
thereafter he and his two colleagues will report not less 
often than twice a year. Lord Cohen hopes that his council 
“will not be rushed . . . before we have really had time to 
get to the bottom of the question.” 

Although too many inferences should not be drawn from 
a stray broadcast interview, these remarks were surely wrong 
in emphasis. The Cohen council frankly will not do very 
much good if it is going to compile a long statistical 
memorandum, designed to explain to trade union leaders 
why they should not put in excessive wage claims and 
to the Government why and when it should restrain 
demand; union leaders and democratic governments 
are notoriously difficult people to impress. The Cohen 
reports should not be aimed at them, but at the public, who 
need to be told, above all, when it is in their own interest 
to stand up to strikes rather than give way to wage claims. 
The essentials for any such reports are that they should be 
pithy, and that they should be published at exactly the right 
moment. One of the dangers before the Cohen Council 
may be that the long, and wrong, sort of report is intellec- 
tually the more satisfying sort to compile. 


INFLUENZA 


Virus on the Way 


Canam outbreaks of influenza have already occurred in 
Britain: among the Sheffield Wednesday football team, 
colliery trainees, and Lancashire schools and similar closed 


communities. There is no direct confirmation of the belief 
that these outbreaks are due to the type of virus officially 
called A/Singapore/1/57, and popularly known as Far 
Eastern or Asian flu, which has travelled from Hongkong via 
Malaya, other Far Eastern countries and the Middle East to 
Czechoslovakia, Holland and the United States. But the 
symptoms and course of these outbreaks appear to be similar 
to those of individual cases in which the virus has been 
definitely identified. It can fairly safely be assumed that in 
the coming months, when colder weather has provided a 
suitable background, Britain will experience a major epi- 
demic. 

No one can prophesy exactly what proportion of the 
population is likely to succumb. Far Eastern flu is caused 
by a new type of virus and therefore finds people every- 
where with no natural immunity to it. It is possible, in 
fact, that the world has not experienced anything like it 
before, though in Holland antibodies to the Far Eastern 
virus have been found in some old people (aged over 80), 
which has made the medical authorities there suggest that 
it may be related to the virus that caused the pandemic of 
1889-90. (This pandemic also started in the Far East.) 
This universal susceptibility means that the attack rate, 
when the epidemic really gets going, may be pretty high. 
In most eastern countries it was between 10 and 20 per 
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cent of the population, but in Aden it has been estimated 
that about half of the population had the disease in the 
space of one month. In America, the Surgeon-General has 
prophesied that the attack-rate will be 15 to 20 per cent. 
In closed communities, of course, the incidence has been 
higher. A girls’ school in Holland had an incidence of 
about 60 per cent among a certain group of the pupils, and 
in some of Holland’s camps for Ambonese people the inci- 
dence was as high. j 

Roughly, then, what Britain can expect is this. About 
20 per cent of the population is likely to go down with the 
disease during the whole course of the epidemic. But indi- 
vidual organisations like offices, factories and collieries are 
tikely to suffer rather more severely ; most businesses had 
better face the possibility that there will be some one 
week this winter when they will have a quarter to a third 
of their staff away. Schools, especially boarding schools, 
and similar institutions are likely to suffer worst of all. The 
disease so far has been very mild—most cases apparently 
recover completely after four to five days—and there is no 
reason why it should not remain so. On the other hand, it 
is possible that as the virus continues its journeys, its nature 
will change for the worse—as seems to have happened in 
1918 and 1891—and it is presumably against this contin- 
gency that plans for supplies of vaccine are being directed. 


GHANA 


On Being the Boss 


R NKRUMAH has reaffirmed his belief that critics have 
D to be treated rough. The prime minister of Ghana 
likes to have men about him that are tougher than himself, 
and Mr Krobo Edusei, who on Monday announced in the 
House of Assembly that democracy can go too far, is 
expected soon to move up in the hierarchy to take over the 
ministry of the interior. The government’s toughness is at 
least in part based on a badly learned lesson in British proce- 
dure. Dr Nkrumah defended his bill summarily deporting 
two Ashanti Muslims, Alhaji Baba and Alhaji Lalemie, by 
saying that this was necessary in order to protect the 
integrity of the judge who was going to decide the citizen- 
ship of the two men, and that anyhow the British often 
deported trouble-makers. He apparently forgot that a 
threat to the good faith of the judge is not normally the 
reason for stopping an old case but rather for starting a new 
one ; also that when a colony becomes a sovereign state, its 
people become its nationals and its nationals alone, and 
their government has no right to expel them from their own 
country. 

Once embarked on an aggressive policy, Dr Nkrumah 
could not risk the loss of face if the judge had decided that 
the two Muslims were Ghanaians. Nor under pressure from 
Ga tribesmen, who seize the opportunity of any unrest to 
push forward their own interests, could he risk a long drawn- 
out case. No cut-and-dried decision was likely ; Ghana 
citizenship must be proved by the place of birth of a 
parent or grandparent, and the registration of African births 
is only recent. Nervously, with mad-hatter interpretation 
of British procedure, Dr Nkrumah short-circuited the law. 

The government, under direction of its master of cere- 
monies, Mr Geoffrey Bing, has reacted with the same sort 
of jumpiness to press criticism. Mr Bankole Timothy has 
been deported. Mr Ian Colvin, of the Daily Telegraph, and 
the editor and directors of the Ashanti Pioneer are to be 
tried for contempt of court on September goth. Dr 
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Nkrumah is in the uneasy and exacting position of a learner 
driver in a glass car under close scrutiny, not all of it 
friendly. The journalists in the back seat are irritating. 
But if the government is setting out to run the country 
on western lines, it must learn to control the bristles on the 
back of its neck. Dr Nkrumah made his name eight years 
ago by introducing a policy of “ positive action” against 
the British. Against his own people, the policy is more 
fallible ; the rebel may become a tyrant. Ghana is a loosely 
woven state liable to be torn by heavy-handedness. This 
prime minister protests too much that he is boss. 


EGGS 


A Humiliation of Lions 


HEN the Egg Marketing Board was set up, its real 
V4 purpose was to strengthen price-fixing powers for 
producers. But it was excused to the public on the grounds 
that consumers would benefit from the establishment of an 
Official standard of quality, of which that proud national 
symbol, the lion, stamped on each tested egg, should serve 
as a guarantee ; from the lyrical descriptions of the scientific 
tests to be passed by aspirants to the lion motif, unwary con- 
sumers might indeed suppose that the candling process was 
an entirely new invention. The lions are now in the shops ; 
and official assurances are carrying deplorably little weight 
with housewives who, applying the crude practical test of 
dropping a newly bought egg into boiling water and sub- 
sequently eating it, find the vehicles of national prestige 
first bobbing about on the surface as no fresh eggs should 
do, and then tasting shoppy. This common experience has 
produced a demand for the less decoratively symbolic but 
more straightforward evidence of a date stamp ; but that, 
in the official view, would never do, for two reasons. First, 
says the Board, an egg’s actual age is unimportant ; what 
counts is the conditions in which it has been kept, and no 
packing station can take responsibility for retailers who 
display their eggs in hot sunshine. Secondly, if eggs were 
date-stamped everyone would try to buy the freshest eggs 
and the retailer would be left with the older ones. 

These arguments suggest a low opinion of public 
intelligence. The first applies equally to the lion mark 
itself ; if a date stamp can be rendered worthless by mis- 
handling after the testing stage, so can any official imprint. 
The second argument, logically followed through, condemns 
every exercise of discriminatory skill in shopping ; it con- 
stitutes an official seal of approval on the barrow-boys’ trick 
of putting the wormy apples at the back of the pile. Of 
course the fresher eggs would go first—like the crisper 
lettuces, the brighter-eyed herrings, and the plumper 
chickens. Why not? Why, for that matter, should not 
fresher eggs fetch a little.more, older eggs a little less ? 
That, after all, in the absence of marketing boards and 
devalued lions, is how supply and demand do normally 
sort themselves out ; and the shopkeeper who does a proper 
retailer’s job of estimating turnover and looking after stock 
benefits accordingly. 


KASHMIR 


Sub-Continental Missiles 


ONG-RANGE sub-continental rockets, fortunately of a verbal 
kind, have begun to swish to and fro between Delhi 
and Karachi as the next United Nations debate on Kashmir 
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approaches. Pakistan has told the Security Council that 
India is deliberately settling Hindus in Kashmir to swamp 
the present Moslem majority. India has denied this 
accusation, which is not altogether new ; but there seems 
a fairly firm basis for Pakistan’s simultaneous charge that 
properties abandoned by refugees from Indian-held Kashmir 
are being handed over to new owners. A much more 
spectacular firework was set off on Saturday when Malik 
Firoz Khan Noon, the Pakistani foreign minister, spoke of 
Russian aircraft using a new airfield in Kashmir. Mr Nehru 
issued a comprehensive and unquestionably sincere denial. 

This particular Pakistani charge was, however, no more 
imaginative than the tales tirelessly repeated by responsible 
Indians, including ministers, about America’s alleged 
acquisition and use of air bases in Pakistan and in “ Azad” 
Kashmir. Mr Noon referred to these allegations, which 
have been just as categorically denied whenever made by 
either India or Russia. Whether or not he was simply 
provoked on this occasion into retorting in kind, it is obvious 
that foolish charges are bound to breed counter-charges, 
and that neither India nor Pakistan can advance its cause by 
broadcasting inventions. This kind of rocket is in fact apt 
to recoil on the launcher’s own head, for it leads to 
scepticism about all his other assertions. 

In these loud exchanges it seems to have passed almost 
unnoticed that on Sunday Mr Suhrawardy set ticking a 
political time bomb of considerably more significance. He 
announced that this time, if a Security Council decision on 
Kashmir is blocked by a veto, his government will appeal 
to the UN Assembly. This prospect ought to stir Delhi 
into reviewing its position seriously. It is one thing to 
shrug off a Council vote as reflecting no more than western 
attachment to Pakistan. It will be a different matter if in 
the Assembly (which has never yet debated Kashmir) Asian 
governments that are aligned with India on other issues feel 
obliged to vote against it on this one. 


GERMANY 


Wrestling with the Surplus 


AST week’s statements from Bonn and London have 
L brought some cooling in the hot hopes and fears of an 
imminent change in parities between the pound and mark, 
and some slowing down of the flow of “hot money” to 


Germany. The German Bundesbank has followed up the 
25 per cent cut in tariffs, and the large advance deposit 
in London on foreign debts made earlier this month, with 
more steps to check its accumulation of foreign exchange. 
The formal upper limit of 3 million marks on capital exports 
—not in practice a rigid limitation—is to be removed. 
The bank has announced that it will no longer buy foreign 
bills of exchange. From November 3oth it will cease to 
fediscount new export drafts bought by the commercial 
banks ; the result will be that some German exporters will 
have to pay more to finance their exports and will run a 
greater risk of loss through exchange fluctuations. The bank 
has been squeezing export finance facilities hard for some 
time ; and many exporters are already hedging against a 
revaluation of the mark to the extent of some 3 per cent. 
The new measures, like the old, however, are unlikely to 
cure Germany’s enormous payments surplus. In the first 
half of the year the surplus on goods and services amounted 
to 3,700 million marks ; exports of capital reduced this to 
a net apparent surplus of 1,400 million marks ; but on top of 
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this, the exchange reserves were increased by another billion 
marks of speculative funds. 

A letter on page 679 states the two needs for German 
policy if the flow is to be reversed: first a change in parities, 
then a revision of the policies of both government and 
central bank to take greater account of their effects on 
external payments. Alterations of exchange rates are always 
a nasty last resort. But to avoid them at this stage and 
still stop the influx of foreign exchange, Germany would 
have to take a severe dose of inflation ; with the public 
already worried at the threat of wage increases this autumn, 
and the unions this week appealing to Dr Adenauer to stop 
inflation, it is clear—even though the unions couch their 
appeal in the wise form of a demand for tariff cuts—that it 
would be very difficult for any German government to 
release the brakes. A revaluation of the mark, either overt 
or disguised in the form of floating rates of exchange, is 
becoming Germany’s easiest way out. Afterwards the next 
German government, like the French, would have to revise 
its economic policy if the situation were not to recur. The 
months immediately following a revaluation would be a 
good time to free imports of capital as well as exports of 
capital from all restrictions and to stimulate expansion by 
pushing interest rates down. 


POLICE 


The Aberystwyth Affair 


O the not too serious-minded reader the report (Cmnd 
ry 251) of the Home Office Inquiry into “ The Adminis- 
tration and Efficiency of the Cardiganshire Constabulary and 
the State of Discipline of the Force ” provides, unmistak- 
ably, the raw material of Clochemerle or Llareggyb ; the 
studiously judicial tone of the narrative is more stimulating 
to the imagination than many columns of light Sunday 
journalism, and it may give a lot of simple pleasure. But 
delightful as Clochemerle or Llareggyb may be in fiction, 
with their virulent local feuds and subterranean manceuvr- 
ings, not to mention more personal scandals, they hardly set 
a satisfactory real-life standard for public affairs. _ 

The Home Office inquiry in Cardiganshire was made 


“necessary by a complete breakdown of co-operation, and 


indeed a state of open hostility, between the Chief Constable 
and the committee of the county council which acts as the 
police authority. A similar feud had sprung up between 
the two main branches, Traffic and CID, of the Cardigan- 
shire constabulary. The result was that, after a disputed 
promotion, a disappointed police officer compiled a series 
of allegations and criticisms which were then levelled by 
some of the local councillors against the chief constable ; 
one man who was going to be charged with a motoring 
offence is said to have contacted a local councillor, and the 
charge against him was dropped ; and—to quote the report 
—“ there is a serious loss of confidence among members of 
the public in the efficiency and administration of the Cardi- 
ganshire Police Force.” 

With the personal judgments in the report, which tends 
to damn all parties though with some discrimination, the 
outside commentator cannot really be concerned ; on the 
face of it, the report’s criticism of the chief constable for 
not taking sterner disciplinary action in matters concerning 
the private sex morals of three members of his force could 
be a subject for argument. But the basic reasons for the 
Aberystwyth affair are quite clear. The Cardiganshire 
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police (total strength 77) is simply too small. It is small 
enough for local politicians to interfere in its day-to-day 
operations—which is very dangerous indeed. The Home 
Office is now believed to be preparing to amalgamate the 
Cardiganshire and Carmarthenshire police forces ; despite 
the furious opposition of Cardiganshire county council, it 
should certainly do so. Probably other very small police 
authorities should be encouraged to consider the advantages 
of scale. There are seven other police forces in Britain with 
a strength of under 100, and twenty with a strength of 
under 150. 


THE SAAR 


Pull of the Mark 


HE fate of the Saar, which seemed so wisely settled, has 

been reopened by France’s economic crisis. Though 
the Saar is now a political part of western Germany, under 
the agreement between France and Germany it was to 
remain a part of the French Economic Union until the end 
of 1959. Asa result its inhabitants have now been afflicted 
both with the new French import restrictions against 
German goods and with the effective devaluation of the 
franc which raises the cost of such imports by 20 per cent. 
Savers, whose relatives across the frontier have put their 
money by in hard marks, see their own nest-eggs dwindling 
in value. There has been a bout of hoarding ; and unions 
and consumers are asking more and more loudly that the 
Saar rejoin the German economy before things grow worse. 
Their demand has been espoused politically by the right- 
wing German party, which requests negotiations at once 

etween the Federal Government and France. 

Not all the Saarlanders agree. Some industrialists feel 
that they need the full time which remains to adapt them- 
selves to face west German competition ; they fear unem- 
ployment if the change is made earlier. But the devaluation 
of the franc is causing such confusion—causing, for instance, 
the 20,000 workers who come into the Saar each day from 
Federal Germany to think twice about sticking to their 
jobs—that the pace may well be forced. The decision will 
lie with France ; and since its exchange reserves should not 
suffer, France may well agree to bring the date forward. 
The Saar agreement does provide for an earlier economic 
takeover—after six months’ notice, and if both countries 
agree.. So the mark might well replace the franc as the 
Saar’s currency by the middle of next year. 


BROADCASTING CUTS 


Time for Music 


N the new sound broadcasting service that is to begin 
I on September 29th, the Third Programme, amid some 
weeping and gnashing of teeth, is to be cut by between two 
and three hours every evening, except when a special exten- 
sion is made to broadcast an opera or something of that sort. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation has now announced 
that this cut will be largely at the expense of the music. 
This is hard to take. It was possible to feel resigned about 
losing those programmes which are now broadcast when 
respectable people are coming home from the office or 
having dinner. One could be patient too about being 
deprived of some of those terribly cultured talks, which 
are too often either mannered or mumbling, and when the 
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speaker seems desperately anxious to address only a handful 
of his fellow experts and not to let anyone else into the 
secret. There is a better place for such dissertations in the 
journals of the learned societies, where the more obscure 
phrases can be re-read and pondered, and where the per- 
sonality of the author cannot obtrude itself so much. The 
Third’s share of the spoken word could much better take 
the form of livelier discussions and of talks by the expert 
for the intelligent layman, produced with the idea that even 
a cultured audience has to be encouraged to listen. 

Music, on the other hand, cannot be relegated to the 
printed page. The Third has performed a great service in 
giving a hearing to little-known or new works which rarely 
if ever find a place in the repertoires of the concert halls. 
The orchestras are preoccupied (in their efforts to meet the 
wage demands of their own members) with the money- 
spinning concertos and symphonies ; and as audiences seem 
unwilling to pay enough even for these, they are hoping 
that the taxpayer will foot a bit more of their bill. But if 
music is to be subsidised more there is a great deal to be 
said for subsidising it on the radio, where the market is not 
limited by the size of concert halls. Deliberately to sub- 
sidise music on the Third, however, would require a review 
of the whole system of broadcasting finance—which would 
be bound to draw attention to the advertising revenue that 
the BBC, if it and the Government would only grasp the 
nettle, could draw from the Light programme. 


EAST GERMANY 


Another Apostate 


NOTHER prominent east German intellectual has fled 
west. Herr Kantorowicz, professor of contemporary 
literature at East Berlin university, crossed to west Berlin 
last week and made a searing if conventional denunciation 
of the east German regime. Like Professor Harich, now in 
prison, Professor Kantorowicz was getting into trouble with 
the party leaders because of the liberal things he has been 
saying before and after the Hungarian revolt. But Kantoro- 
wicz is a figure from an earlier generation and of greater 
intellectual weight. In addition to his university chair, he 
ran the Heinrich Mann Archiv and has edited and published 
the works of Heinrich Mann since the war. Heinrich Mann 
(the brother of Thomas) was, quite properly, one of the pet 
authors of the German Democratic Republic, sharing the 
honours with Bert Brecht. Professor Kantorowicz was not 
only his editor but his personal friend. 
In a way it is surprising that he stuck it out so long ; 
a Spanish civil war veteran, and a broadcaster from the 
United States during the war, Professor Kantorowicz was 
one of a generation of Communist intellectuals most of 
whom have been disillusioned long since. It took Hungary, 
apparently, to do the trick in his case. His patience is a 
reminder of the strength of the feelings that have kept a 
worthy group of intellectuals in east Germany despite all 
the idiocies of Herr Ulbricht’s regime—the background of 
common opposition to nazism, the hope of German unity 
with the belief that a friendly relationship with Russia is 
essential to it, the vague social idealism. His flight is an 
unhappy sign of the brutal failure of the regime to create 
any place in the system for people who think, and of its 
gleeful return, since the Hungarian revolt was crushed, to a 
policy that requires its followers to be made of solid stone 
above the neck. It is a poor augury for the many other 
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questioning students and thinkers in the Soviet zone, and 
an ugly thought for a reunited Germany, that Herr Ulbricht 
is steadily squeezing out anything good in his domain. 


SOVIET UNION 


Drang Nach Osten 


OVIET agriculture is to continue its expansion towards 
S the east. Mr Byelayev, a member of the party secre- 
tariat, has announced in Pravda further plans to reclaim 
virgin lands in Siberia and the Urals. He has also revealed 
that the continuation of this eastward drive is the direct 
result of Mr Khrushchev’s victory in the recent struggle in 
the Kremlin. The accusation against Mr Malenkov now is 
that, when the area under cultivation was brought back to 
its prewar level, he argued that it only remained to raise 
yields by more intensive cultivation. The point is elaborated 
in Kommunist : 

[Malenkov and his followers] having turned their backs on 
life and on the country’s real needs, sought arguments in 
books. Books say that intensive agriculture . . . is a more 
progressive form than extensive cultivation. 

Mr Khrushchev took another view. When the crisis of 
Soviet agriculture was officially diagnosed in 1953, he advo- 
cated drastic methods to get quick results. Young men and 
girls were exhorted to go east, to open up the vast, cold 
virgin areas of northern Kazakhstan and western Siberia. 
When critics objected that this was an area in which the 
weather could play havoc, he replied that even if one 
harvest in two were lost (giving an average of 8 to 10 
quintals per hectare) the average yield would still be worth 
while. So far, 36 million hectares of virgin land have been 
brought under cultivation ; 12 to 15 million hectares are to 
be reclaimed within the next two or three years in Siberia 
and the Urals alone. Mr Khrushchev believes that the new 
lands should soon produce about half the Soviet grain crop. 

A politica] preference may have influenced Mr Khrush- 
chev’s choice. State farms, as opposed to collective farms, 
predominate on the new lands. The eastward expansion 
thus brings nearer the goal of “ bridging the gap between 
town and country,” an objective Mr Khrushchev had to 
shelve temporarily in face of peasant resistance to his scheme 
of “ agrotowns.” But this is a problem for the future. 
Years will elapse, too, before the profitability of the whole 
venture can be measured. The immediate Soviet need is 
for bigger supplies. Since 1953 no absolute figures of 
Soviet crops have been published. It is only known that 
Kazakhstan and Siberia had a bumper harvest last year 
and a much poorer one this year. Having beaten Mr Malen- 
kov, Mr Khrushchev has now to face the vagaries of nature. 


Varga versus Fortune 


OT many western papers number eminent Soviet writers 


among their contributors. The American magazine 
Fortune provides an exception. Earlier this year it pub- 
lished a lengthy article diagnosing “ The Crisis of Soviet 
Capitalism,” coupled with a challenge to the Russians to 
deny the facts. The challenge was taken up by the veteran 
Soviet economist, the Hungarian-born Professor Varga, 
whose long essay Fortune then published, with editorial 
comment. 
Professor Varga’s chief arguments are that, from a Marxist 
point of view, it is absurd to speak of capitalism in Russia ; 
that, contrary to Fortune’s prediction, the Soviet economy 
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will continue to develop rapidly and regularly, while the 
American will take an uneven course and will grow at a 
slower rate in the next ten years than it did in the postwar: 
decade. 

’ Without attempting to sit in judgment on the controversy, 
it can be said that such exchanges of views can do much 
good. They encourage western commentators to exercise 
as much care when they write about the Soviet Union as 
when they write about anywhere else ; at the same time, by 
inducing the Russians to back their assertions with facts and 
figures, they strengthen the recent Soviet trend away from 
secrecy. Is Professor Varga’s article a forerunner ? Fortune 
introduces it with the comment that “ Soviet intellectuals 
are rarely allowed (or ordered) to write articles for 
‘bourgeois’ papers.” Professor Varga, for his part, has con- 
plained in Kommunist that his article has been truncated, 
its introduction and conclusion having been lopped off. 


SCHOOLS 


No Leaving Certificate 


N a circular to local authorities, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has returned to the question of whether the 
secondary modern schools should have an examination— 
other than the General Certificate of Education—which the 
average pupil could take before leaving at the statutory 
minimum age of fifteen. With this goes the allied question 
of whether there should be more freedom to take external 
examinations set by private bodies (for example, the Royal 
Society of Arts) which at present, with the exception of the 
General Certificate, are forbidden under the grant regula- 
tions to children under sixteen. 

The object of those who favour these changes is to give 
the modern school child a passport to jobs or to further 
education, and to give him an incentive to work. They 
can also argue that external examinations impose some sort 
of standard on the teachers. But the Ministry still holds to 
its view that these advantages are outweighed by the dis- 
advantages: namely that an examination syllabus cramps 
the curriculum, that the candidates concentrate on their 
examination subjects to the exclusion of everything else, and 
that education becomes mere swotting. As for selection to 
technical colleges, the Minister thinks they can get the 
information they need from interviews, records and reports. 

The circular suggests that a better way to provide 
incentives is to hold internal examinations, or examinations 
organised for a group of schools by their own teachers, and 
to arrange for them to be externally assessed with the help 
of technical colleges and institutes of education. The dis- 
tinction between these and external examinations seems 
fine, but it is argued that in the one case the examination 
will be made to fit a particular group of children and their 
curriculum, and in the other they and their curriculum 
would be made to fit the examination. A large experiment 
on these lines will shortly be started in south-west England, 
where the various educational institutions, at the request 
of Bristol Education Committee, are instituting a new 
examination for secondary modern schools. But this will 
be taken at the end of the fifth year—at rising sixteen 
or over. The idea—and it is surely the right one—is that 
this will encourage parents to keep their children at 
school a year longer than they need: whereas to fix an 
examination at the end of the fourth year would give a 
false impression of completion and achievement. 
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IRELAND 


Economic Improvement 


ur Correspondent in Dublin writes: The economic 
O situation of the Republic appears to be in a fair way of 
improvement. The change does not come too soon ; official 
returns now being published reflect the very unfavourable 
experiences of 1955 and 1956. In some ways, the tide began 
to turn in 1956 ; in that year the balance of payments deficit 
was reduced from £35 million to £14 million. On the 
other hand, national income fell from £462 million to £449 
million. In the first seven months of the present year the 
deficit on visible trade has been reduced from £55 million 
to £31 million. When allowance is made for the large 
invisible earnings of the Republic, it appears that the strain 
on external assets has abated. Moreover, the high level of 
cattle prices will swell the national income this year. 

This recovery provides a breathing-space in which other 
problems can be tackled. The state-sponsored investment 
programme is still directed more into building than into 
agriculture. Moreover, it is obvious that the level of savings 
is still well below what is needed; in 1956 the amount 
saved and available for investment was £17 million, while 
the investment programme called for about £40 million. 
There is an immense amount of leeway to be made up in 
agricultural production and marketing ; and one hopeful 
sign is the notable growth of public interest in these matters, 
Agricultural problems are no longer regarded as only the 
unprogressive man’s concern. Over all, there is the ques- 
tion mark of the free trade area. It is encouraging to note 
the volume of opinion that favours Irish participation, in 
spite of immediate effects which could not fail to be un- 
pleasant. Ireland is watching Mr Maudling ; no final deci- 
sion will be taken until the British Government has more 
fully shown its hand. But the discussions which have taken 
place here in industry as in agriculture disclose a welcome 
readiness to profit by the possibilities of the free trade area. 


FRANCE AND EGYPT 


Suez Salvage Operation 


RENCH and Egyptian delegates are meeting in Geneva 
with a limited agenda; normal relations are not in 
sight, but the two governments are seeking a partial 
economic agreement. It is quite an achievement that the 
talks are taking place at all. At one stage after the Suez 
expedition, when M. Mollet talked a lot about honour and 
little about facts, it seemed that the obelisk in the Place 
de la Concorde would be the only remnant of France’s 
Egyptian assets, estimated by M. Pineau at £400 million. 
Pride, however, bowed to national interest. One of the 
last acts of the Mollet government was to authorise French 
ships to pay Suez Canal dues to Egypt. Since then the 
French textile industry has been compelled to buy Egyptian 
cotton through east European channels, while Egypt, for 
its part, has had reason to regret the absence of an impor- 
tant trading partner. 

The way was thus opened for negotiations on neutral soil. 
But both sides are moving cautiously. There is no question, 
as yet, of resuming diplomatic relations. According to Le 
Monde, the problem of the Suez Canal Company will also 
not be tackled before a settlement at a higher political level. 
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Discussions will probably centre around the Egyptian 
seizures of French property, from the capital of big French 
firms to the belongings of exiled Frenchmen. But no doubt 
the Egyptian delegates are meeting French claims for com- 
pensation with counter-claims for the damage done by inter- 
vention. It is thought in Paris that the Egyptian attitude on 
French cultural property (schools, institutes, and so on) will 
be a good test of Cairo’s intentions. These Geneva talks 
can only be a prelude. The salvaging of British and French 
interests in Egypt will be a much longer and stiffer task than 
was the lifting of the ships sunk in the canal. 


CHINA TRADE 


Ceylon’s Dilemma 


IGHT has been shed on- the much-discussed question of 
China’s ability to pay for imports on a large scale by 
the long-drawn-out talks between China and Ceylon on 
renewal of their agreement to barter rubber for rice. Last 
week the talks seemed on the verge of deadlock. Under 
the old agreement, which expires this year, Ceylon sold 
China annually 50,000 tons of rubber, more than half its 
total output, in return for rice ; any difference in the value 
between the rice and the rubber was settled in sterling. 
China’s debt in sterling now amounts to £13.5 million, 
which it seems reluctant to pay. It has been trying to 
persuade the Ceylonese to take the balance in manufactured 
goods, so that no money passes at all. Already it has 
succeeded in stirring up a dispute on the question among 
Mr Bandaranaike’s ministers, in which Mr Philip 
Gunawardene has pressed for acceptance of China’s terms. 
The Chinese move is a good example of the opportuni- 
ties that barter agreements give of exerting economic, and 
eventually political, pressure. If Ceylon refuses to renew 
the agreement on China’s terms it risks losing both a market 
and the money which it is already owed. If it accepts, it 
will have to restrict its imports from other countries, 
disregard its obligations under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and allow its economy to become still 
more vulnerable to pressure from China. China, on the 
other hand, is a free agent ; now that the embargo has been 
lifted, it can obtain rubber at competitive prices from other 
countries. After last year’s disappointing harvest it was 
forced to buy abroad much of the rice which it traded for 
Ceylonese rubber, so that the loss of the barter deals would 
make little difference to its balance of payments. Never- 
theless the Chinese may decide that it would be unwise to 
drive Ceylon into refusing to renew the agreement. Apart 
from Russia, Ceylon was their only source of rubber while 
the United Nations embargo was being strictly applied, and 
while world conditions remain unsettled it would be foolish 
to alienate it. 


UGANDA 


Bargaining with Votes 


FRICANS in Uganda have been offered direct elections 
A next year as part of a bargain. The franchise, 
although restricted, is considerably more liberal than that 
offered to Africans in Kenya. In exchange Uganda 
Africans are to be asked to accept the principle of political 
safeguards for non-Africans. Two weeks ago, the Legis- 


lative Council approved a committee’s proposal that in 1958 
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its eighteen African representative members should be 
elected by direct vote instead of the present system of elec- 
toral colleges. There would be a very simple franchise 
test which would give nearly all African men—and even 
some African women—the vote. Although the eighteen 
African members would have only limited political power 
in a Legislative Council of sixty members, the scheme is 
ahead of Sir Andrew Cohen’s proposal in April last year 
that direct elections 
should only apply to 
the five Baganda 
members. 

So far so good. But 
the new governor, Sir 
Frederick Crawford, 
has warned the Legis- 
lative Council that 
these proposals can 
only be carried out if 
the second half of the 

argain is unanimously 
accepted. This is a 
motion based on Sir 
Andrew Cohen’s scheme for a common electoral roll 
in 1960 offering “ adequate and effective ” representation of 
non-African communities. It can only mean that certain 
seats will be reserved for the Indians and Europeans who 
together represent about one per cent of Uganda’s popula- 
tion. Although details of the plan have to wait upon the 
working out of a constitution, the principle of minority 
safeguards is itself resented. But the governor is banking 
on the theory that when the motion comes before the Legis- 
lative Council at the end of September, African members 
will agree to it, albeit unwillingly, in order not to forfeit the 
chance of direct elections next year. 


The flaw in this argument is that it only applies outside 
Buganda. Under the 1955 contract the governor is vir- 
tually committed to granting direct elections to Buganda in 
1958. The Lukiko has already protested against the linking 
of the two proposals, and the Baganda members of the 
Legislative Council may come to the conclusion that they 
have nothing to lose by voting against the motion. They 
will get their own direct elections anyhow and they care 
very little about political progress in the rest of Uganda. 
They may even feel that it is in their interest to scotch the 
plan and keep Buganda a jump ahead of the other provinces. 
For this controversy is only a gentle foretaste of the diffi- 
culties to come as Uganda moves towards independence, 





—Lake= 
Victoria. 


ROCKETS 


Beating the Atlas 


HE Russian announcement of the inter-continental 
missile did not come as a complete surprise. Reports 
were arriving during the early summer about the test firing 
of what seemed remarkably like a prototype intercontinental 
rocket. If this were not enough, the close similarity 
between the Russian and American programmes for launch- 
ing artificial satellites during the International Geophysical 
Year carried its own warning of technical parity between 
East and West ; for the only significant difference between 
these and ballistic weapons lies in the last few feet of nose. 


Up till now, neither the Americans nor the Russians were 
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certain of reaching each other’s territory with anything faster 
than the lumbering strategic bomber, although Britain has 
been within rocket range of the Soviet forces for the past 
two years, ever since the Russians began testing intermediate 
range ballistic missiles able to travel roughly 1,000 miles. 
Only the Russians know how many abortive firings were 
made before their prototype weapon flew straight and 
true 3,000 or more miles away. The Americans, who 
are carrying out a simultaneous programmme on the 
5,000 miles range Atlas, corresponding to the new 
Russian weapon, and on its scaled-down, 1,500-mile 
version, Thor, have been dogged with minor technical 
troubles like the faulty gimble (swivel mounting) that sent 
Atlas off course on its first trial and made it necessary to 
destroy the missile in the air. No British weapon in 
development has a potential range of more than 2,000 
miles ; this is sufficient for the majority of Russian targets, 
but even so, the missile is unlikely to be ready for several 
years. 


RUMANIA 


Repression in Bucharest 


NEW wave of repression has started in Rumania. 

Amendments to the penal code, published last month 
and aimed principally at profiteers, hooligans and “ social 
parasites,” are being rigorously applied ; hundreds of arrests 
have been carried out in Bucharest ; the victims are being 
sent to “corrective labour colonies”—presumably a 
euphemistic new title for the old forced labour camps which 
in theory were abolished during the post-Stalin thaw ; and 
the press has been waging a campaign against the leniency of 
the courts in dealing with petty crime. 


The courts now seem to have fallen into line. The 
published lists of sentences passed under the amended code 
show clearly that the punishments have become dispro- 
portionately severe. Quite petty thefts of public property 
are punished by four or five years’ imprisonment. A butcher 
is given four years for selling meat procured on his “ own 
account” instead of meat delivered by the state, and a 
private shoemaker three and a half years for working without 
a permit. A youth who picked up a girl in a cinema and 
used vulgar language gets four years ; a man who argued 
loudly about his bill in a restaurant is shut up for three 
years ; so are two brothers who had a row with a tram con- 
ductor about standing on the steps. 


Some of these cases reflect the pitiful dodges and petty 
misdemeanours to which the Rumanians, like many people 
under Communist rule, are driven in order to live. Some 
demonstrate the regime’s ruthless determination to stamp 
out the vestiges of private enterprise. And some can only 
be explained as vindictive and pointless demonstrations of 
the mailed fist. The decision to revert to pure repression 
to cure ills for which the regime ought to blame itself may 
be connected with the purge of Mr Chisinevschi and Mr 
Constantinescu in July. Both had the reputation of being 
tough Stalinists. But the latest reports suggest that this 
may not have been wholly deserved ; the accusations of 
“liberalism ” made against them seem to have had more 
foundation than was supposed. Clearly it cannot be 
assumed that Mr Khrushchev’s ascendancy in Moscow 
necessarily leads to gentler, or more intelligent, policies 
elsewhere in the Soviet block. 
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Pension scheme trusteeship 


A SPECIAL SERVICE OF LLOYDS BANK 


, LLoyDs BANK is particularly well equipped of Superannuation Funds and an official of 


to act as Trustee of new or existing Company the Department would be pleased to explain 
Superannuation Schemes. the service to any interested Company. 
The Bank’s Executor and Trustee Depart- Initial enquiries may be made at any 


ment has wide experience in the investment branch of the Bank or at the address below: 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Executor and Trustee Department 


CHIEF OFFICE: 54 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


we 





Electronic control does it quicker 


Automatic control cuts out innumerable hold- worth while to consider automatic control in 
ups in production and adds valuable time to one form or another. It is more exact than is 
every working day. It can be applied in a great humanly possible; rejects are reduced; quality 
many different ways, from a simple timer that is improved; the flow of production is quicker 
stops and starts machines, to the complex feed- and smoother; it uses little current and calls 
back devices that regulate machines against a for little maintenance. In fact, you get higher 
standard reference while they are in action, as production at lower cost. This is only one of the 
in register control on colour-printing presses. ways in which electricity is playing a vital part 
Whatever your process you would find it well in the drive for higher productivity. 
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“a 


Electricity for Productivity - 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or 
get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films 
about the uses of electricity inindustry. E.D.A. arealso publishing 
a series of books on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now 
available are: Electric Motors and Controls, Electric Resistance 

issued by the Heating, Higher Production, Lighting in Industry, Materials 
British Electrical Development Association, Handling, and the latest addition to the series, Induction and 
¢ Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 Dielectric Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 











Mail for Robert Sharp’s 


Robert Sharp’s, the brilliant advertising agency who set 


the first competition for advertisers, are astonished at the 
mail flooding in to 45 Albemarle Street. The judging will 
now commence. Indeed, the response to this competition 
is yet another success to add to Robert Sharp’s recent 
appointment to handle advertising for such notable ac- 


counts as Spratt’s Patent Ltd. (a new product), Mudd’s 


ROBERT SHARP & PARTNERS LIMITED 45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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advertising competition 


of Grimsby (a new range of frozen fish foods) and John 
Sinclair’s (a new tobacco). Robert Sharp’s have got where 
they are by the most brilliant planning and the most 
daring ideas—imagination on top of intelligence. We hope 
that this sounds like a marketing and advertising service 
which could be useful to you. Still young, we are still 


very ambitious. We are growing fast. 


Tel: HYDe Park 6351-6 


INCORPORATED PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING 
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Kenya’s Future 


SirR—You opine that Mr Mboya’s aim, if 
given his extra fifteen seats, would be to 
settle down and demand a final defini- 
tion of Kenya’s political future, i.e., 
whether it is to become an African state. 
Could we not have your views on the 
matter instead of your views on Mr 
Mboya’s views? The question, which 
(it has seemed to me) you persistently 
dodge, is surely the fundamental one. 

That Kenya will one day be an African 
state I take to be certain and the question 
is whether it is a good thing to say so 
out loud now. If Kenya is to end up as 
an African state (i.¢., one where the in- 
dividual and not the racial community 
is the elemental political unit), we are 
now in a transitional phase. Do you 
think it is easier to make the best of a 
transitional phase if the end is defined 
or if it is left vague?—Yours faithfully, 
Bletchley Peter CALVOCORESSI 


Acid Test of Partnership 


Sir—I draw your attention to one or 
two errors in the article about the fran- 
chise proposals of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

You refer to the African Affairs Board’s 
right to refer the Bill via the Governor- 
General to the British Government “ for 
amendment.” It is not a case of 


“amendment,” but of possible refusal’ 


of Royal Assent. You also refer to the 
creation of nine new seats. Actually, the 
group of nine is made up of six new seats 
plus the existing three seats of the special 
representatives in Southern Rhodesia. 
The two Europeans “ elected by indirect 
election through African local organisa- 
tions” are, in fact, nominated by the 
Governors of the northern territories. 
Finally, you say that “not until Afri- 
cans were electing twenty-one represen- 
tatives, not just fifteen, could they begin 
to hope to increase their total represen- 
tations by colour.” It is difficult to 
understand this statement. Under the 
present constitution the election of four 
African members for the northern terri- 
tories is under. the exclusive control of 
Africans. The two Europeans in these 
territories are chosen by the Governors. 
The other twenty-nine members are 
elected by voters who are at present 
predominantly European. Under the 
proposed amendment of the constitution 
the method of choosing the above men- 
tioned four Africans and two Europeans 
will not be disturbed, at any rate until 
the Africans are elected on their merits 
among candidates for unreserved seats. 
The new proposals allow for fifty-three 
members (one European, eight Africans 
and forty-four unspecified) being elec- 
ted by voters of all races. When Africans 
are elected among the forty-four unspeci- 
fied members there will be an immediate 


increase in the number of Africans in 
Parliament. Only after the next ensuing 
general election will the number of re- 
served seats be correspondingly reduced, 
but it does not follow that fewer Africans 
will sit in Parliament. 

After an African has been elected on 
his merits, not on colour, by an elector- 
ate which may be largely, if not predomi- 
nantly, European, this will be a most 
hopeful sign of the working of partner- 
ship, and the necessity of reserving seats 
for Africans or for Europeans to repre- 
sent them will have disappeared, but 
only when fifteen Africans have been so 
elected will the reserved seats entirely 
disappear.—Yours faithfully, 

J. M. GREENFIELD, 


Minister of Law 
Rhodesia House, W.C.2. 


Damming the Speculative 
Flow 


Sir—I read with interest your note this 
week on the criticisms by Albert Hahn 
of the German Government’s reluctance 
to expand at a moment when Germany 
has an over-abundance of foreign ex- 
change and gold reserves. 

This problem is bound to become 
more acute the more we move (or 
pretend we are moving) toward free 
trade. Hahn’s criticism will not be re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in most circles 
since its author, as often happens, will 
be branded as “liberal” before his 
views are examined. Nevertheless, in 
view of recent exhortations coming from 
everywhere in connection with currency 
revaluations, it will be probably wise to 
repeat certain truths so often neglected. 

The problem of revaluing currencies 
requires two distinct steps. The first 
consists in giving to currencies which 
are either dangerously over-valued or 
dangerously under-valued a more real 
and workable parity. The extreme cases 
are the German mark and the French 
franc. This is relatively easy. But once 
the currencies are brought to new levels 
it will be the task of each and every 
government to pursue a more consistent 
business cycle policy, co-ordinated with 
other countries’ policies so as not to let 
dislocations which could be temporary 
assume permanent forms. This is much 
more difficult. More usually, policies at 
cross purposes are pursued until we 
wake up to realise that our (or our neigh- 
bours’) currency is out of line with our 
economy. Then we try by some bold 
measure and with the help of interna- 
tional agencies to undo all the evil done. 

We criticise the Germans for having 
put their house in order, for “ hoarding ” 
gold, for sucking foreign reserves as if 
some evil design loomed behind a sane 
balance of payments. The only valid 
criticism against the German govern- 
ment is the one voiced by Albert Hahn. 
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But it will be unwise to forget that if 
Germany can be reproached for too little 
inflation, most other countries can be 
criticised for the opposite. The solution 
to this does not lie with the next meeting 
of the IMF but with what we do in 
years to come if we intend “not to run 
as fast as we can to stay in the same 
place.”—Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.3 G. MELISSINOS 


Top Business Brass 


Sir—I seriously question whether your 
composite Mr Coster is a true repre- 
sentative of the corporate leader. On 
the American scene, the “ brass” have 
usually correlated with particular occu- 
pations. For instance, in the twenties the 
top people had legal and banking back- 
grounds ; in the thirties they came from 
sales; and during the war and since, the 
individuals with manufacturing and 
engineering backgrounds have been 
tapped, 

There is a distinct difference between 
growth and expansion. In measuring 
growth, certain factors must be con- 
sidered: inflation, average industrial 
growth as a whole, etc. For instance, 
here in the United States any organisa- 
tion whose annual revenues have not 
increased sevenfold since 7932 is below 
average in growth. 

In the area of expansion, significant 
praise can be justified for top manage- 
ment. Expansion, of course, requires 
foresight, good estimates of future mar- 
kets, financing, and the like. Thus, your 
article, in effect, presents only a proto- 
type of those business leaders associated 
with expansionist organisations, not with 
manufacturing companies as a whole.— 
Yours faithfully, R. E. Leary 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 


Cage for a King 


Sir—Your correspondent H. Wellisch 
was evidently writing from memory and 
was unable to check his quotations. The 
lines quoted do in fact occur in Cha- 
misso’s ‘“ Nachtwichterlied” (1826). 
The third stanza reads: 
“ Hort, iur Herrn, so soll es werden: 
Gott im Himmel, wir auf Erden, 
Und der Kénig absolut, 
Wenn er unsern Willen tut. 
Lobt die Jesuiten! ” 

Nothing even remotely similar occurs 
in the “Capuchin’s sermon ”—Schiller, 
Wallenstein’s Camp, Scene 8.—Yours 
faithfully, R. H. A. Lersg 
Chelsea 


Postmaster’s Knock 


Sir—Your correspondent of July 27th 
told of his son’s experience as a tempor- 
ary postman. I have also done this 
work, and can confirm that the “ time 
off ” is great. Yet life is not so easy for a 
full-time postman. He has (i) to sort 
his own mail, which—at least in the 
area in which I worked—is done for the 
temporary employee ; and (ii) to do a 
round which, as a rule, is twice as big 
as the temporary round.—Yours faith- 
fully, P. N. A. GILBERT 
Witney, Oxon 
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Roosevelt Commentary 


The Crisis of the Old Order 1919-53 : 
The Age of Roosevelt: Volume I 


By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 
Heinemann. 574 pages. 42s. 


HE most memorable American his- 

torical writing has been, from the 
time of Bancroft, that of the narrative 
historian infused with a sense of pur- 
pose. Not all have believed, like Ban- 
croft, that “God is visible in History,” 
but always the history that has been the 
most widely read has been history in 
the “grand manner.” Arthur M. 
Schlesinger’s latest book is true to the 
type. 
Schlesinger fils has been prominent in 
Democratic Party politics for so long 
that an interpretation of history in the 
light of his “liberal” Democratic faith 
was only to be expected. The slant of 
this book is obvious. Nevertheless it is 
a magnificent book, and it deserves to 
be read by every Englishman who 
knows FDR only in terms of the statue 
in Grosvenor Square. 

The book is divided into two sections, 
after a prologue in which the scene is 
set in the Washington of March 1933. 
FDR drives through the crowded streets 
towards his Inauguration, the grim and 
silent Hoover by his side. “ Across the 
land the fog began to lift.” Then fol- 
lows a digest of political events, and of 
the economic, social and _ political 
thought of the postwar decade. This 
was the time when business was in the 
saddle ; when Coolidge could passion- 
ately write: “the man who builds a 
factory builds a temple.” Class interest 
was mistaken for national interest ; with 
the increase in productivity prices were 
‘not lowered nor were wages increased ; 
instead profits were inflated and produc- 
tive capacity was “over-built.” The 
crash came. Individualism and self- 
he!p were obviously incapable of dealing 
with problems of such magnitude, but 
the Hoover Administration seemed to 
believe in the “economics of original 
sin” and that nothing could be done. 

How different was this attitude from 
that of Roosevelt is shown in the second 
part of the book, which is an account 
of his career to 1933. “People aren’t 
cattle, you know,” said FDR. Some- 
thing, anything, had to be done. He did 
not quite know what, but something. 

The picture given of Roosevelt is of a 
River family aristocrat, humane, socially 
conscious, intellectually a lightweight, 
but politically very able. A pragmatist, 
he would try anything. He was ebul- 
lient, optimistic. Hope came to Wash- 
ington in March 1933—the hope of the 
old Progressives. 

In his descriptions, Professor Schles- 
inger is supreme. Men are brought to 


life, action is imprinted on the mind 
with the’ black and white clarity of a 
documentary movie. Edward R. 
Murrow might have written the com- 
mentary: “The images of a nation as 
it approached zero hour: the well 
groomed men, baffled and impotent in 
their double-breasted suits before the 
Senate Committee the fear in the 
country club . . . the sweet milk trickling 
down the dusty road.” This is vivid 
writing indeed. But it is made a setting 
for a Messiah. “Is a Jefferson on the 
horizon ?” wrote FDR in 1925. For 
Mr Schlesinger the United States was 
waiting for Roosevelt. 

However, the way was not completely 
opefi. The Democratic party was split. 
In a brilliant chapter Mr Schlesinger 
describes the Chicago Convention—the 
battle between the supporters of Roose- 
velt, of Al Smith and the “ dark horses,” 
and the final release of Garner’s Texan 
and Californian delegations that gave 
victory to FDR and to Garner the Vice- 
Presidential nomination. 2 

In his analysis, however, Mr 
Schlesinger does not convince the in- 
tellect in the way his pictures haunt the 
imagination. Indeed, he discusses rather 
than analyses, In the chapters on social 
and economic thinking his card index 
tends to dominate the composition. 
Mencken, Van Hise, W. T. Foster, 
Means, Berle, Tugwell and so on are 
all given their quotation and neat sum- 
mary. What does clearly show, however, 
is the growing emphasis on national 
planning until its necessity in certain 
vital sectors of the economy was accep- 
ted by the Brainstrusters of 1932. Yet 
there was still confusion in Washington 
on questions like the balancing of the 
budget and tariffs. Some were for, some 
were against, FDR did not know, and 
stood between the two schools. “ Weave 
em together,” he said. 

“The Crisis of the Old Order” is 
excitingly readable ; so exciting that it 
almost removes the doubts it raises, but 
not quite. Were youth and its idealism 
so significant in Wilson’s entourage at 
Versailles ? Was revolution really as 
near under the Old Order as Mr 
Schlesinger would have us believe ? 


Tito’s Jugoslavia 


Disputed Barricade 


By Fitzroy Maclean. 


Jonathan Cape. 480 pages. 2§s. 


T would be difficult indeed to find a 
person better qualified than Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean to write a book on contem- 
porary Jugoslavia and its ruler. He was 
sent into Jugoslavia in 1943 as head of 
the British Mission with Marshal Tito, 
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and had an unrivalled opportunity to get 
to know the partisans and their leaders. 
With Marshal Tito himself he estab- 
lished—for all the wide and complete 
difference in their outlooks—a genuine 
friendship which continues to this day. 
The result is an intimately drawn analy- 
sis of Tito’s character and personality 
and a skilful picture of both his per- 
sonal life and his political behaviour 
which comes closer than any other of 
the many Tito biographies produced 
thus far to conveying the essential truth 
about the man. 

Despite his close association with the 
partisans during the difficult period of 
their fight against the Germans and his 
obvious. sympathy for their struggle, 
Sir Fitzroy has retained a shrewd 
and almost detached eye for the Jugo- 
slav scene, and parts of his book re- 
semble more the work of a historian than 
that of a contemporary participant in 
many of the events that he describes. 
When, after the war, the partisans took 
up the task of government, he main- 
tained his contacts with Marshal Tito 
and his interest in Jugoslav affairs, so 
that he is also well qualified to write 
about postwar events. 

For the close student of modern Jugo- 
slavia, the book provides little that is 
new. ‘What emerges most strikingly is 
the tenacity, and single-mindedness of 
purpose of the man who, when the time 
came, was unhesitatingly ruthless in dis- 
posing of those who stood between him 
and the creation of the new communist 
state. The early pages of- the book 
describe in detail the rancorous ideo- 
logical bickering—and worse—familiar 
in the history of communist movements 
between the two wars, through which, in 
his own case, Tito adroitly steered his 
way to undisputed leadership in the 
party. Even in the most hazardous and 
dangerous situations he was always 
thinking of the next political move 
ahead. Thus, just as before the war, he 
out-manceuvred rivals within the party, 
when the time came he first pushed 
aside people like Subasic and Grol—sup- 
posed “partners” in a coalition which 
the communists never intended to last 
any longer than was useful to their pur- 
pose—then liquidated Mihajlovic and 
silenced the communists’ most redoubt- 
able rival of all, the Catholic Archbishop 
—now a Cardinal—of Zagreb. 

Yet, for all his ruthlessness, Tito 
emerges as a human being. Besides 
the streaks of vanity, the obvious enjoy- 
ment of power and determination to 
cling to it, Sir Fitzroy Maclean describes 
his pleasure in personal acquisitions and 
his ability to set aside the cares of state 
and enter wholeheartedly into some 
frivolous pastime or pursuit. He is a 
man who sincerely enjoys the simpler 
life of the countryside, with its oppor- 
tunities for swimming and shooting, as 
much as state occasions. With the years, 
Marshal Tito’s outlook has broadened. 
He has become more ready to learn from 
the experience of others, more flexible 
and quick to correct his own errors of 
judgment. His sense of humour has 
become stronger. Time and experience 
have mellowed him; he is more even- 
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tempered—in short, he is “less of a 
dictator and more of a human being.” 
This, however, has not led to any change 
of purpose. One feels, for example, that 
the conflict with Djilas, one of his oldest 
and closest intimates, caused Tito deep 
personal grief. But this did not weaken 
his decision to stamp out the heresy 
before it spread. 

Vividly, Sir Fitzroy Maclean has 
woven his story of modern Jugoslavia 
around the personality of Marshal Tito ; 
and those of his three main challengers 
—Mihajlovic, Stepinac and Djilas—are 
introduced to show the similarities in 
their upbringing and in their “betrayals” 
and treason. All four men had or have 
this in common: the courage of their 
convictions and readiness todie for them. 
Much would depend on Marshal Tito, 
said Brigadier Maclean in a letter to Mr 
Churchill, whether he saw himself as an 
agent of the Comintern or the leader of 
an independent Jugoslavia. This book 
on Tito’s life and on contemporary 
Jugoslavia gives an ample answer to the 
question. 


An Intrepid Woman 


Tic Life and Work of L 
fi wriet Martineau 


By Vera Wheatley. 
Secker and Warburg. 421 pages. 35s. 


ORN in 1802,-Harriet Martineau was 

plain and deaf and seemingly rather 
stupid. Her family, severe nonconform- 
ists with a Huguenot ancestry, thought 
poorly of her—at least until, at the age 
of twenty-one, she published her first 
book, “‘ Devotional Exercises.” Of this 
work Mrs. Wheatley, although a copious 
historian, tells us nothing. And indeed 
it was not in the field of female devotion 
that Harriet was to win fame. She had, 
of course, her further successes in it; 
there was a golden year in her later 
twenties during which, in addition to 
achieving a dissertation on baptism, 
she won all three prizes offered by the 
Central Unitarian Association for essays 
on how Unitarianism should be pre- 
sented to Roman Catholics, Mohamme- 
dans and Jews, respectively. But despite 
this encouragement (the Catholics 
brought ten guineas, the Jews fifteen and 
the Mohammedans twenty) Harriet’s 
piety did not last ; she visited the Holy 
Land and as an unhappy consequence 
lost her faith in the truths of religion ; 
she might have been rather stranded if 
she had not, by this time, discovered the 
alternative truths of mesmerism and 
established herself as the _ talented 
author of a series of romances de- 
signed to inculcate the further truths of 
political economy. 

It is chiefly because her concern for 
truth was so formidable that the most 
irreverent are likely to be pulled up, 
sooner or later, in any attempt to guy 
this almost unnervingly representative 
nineteenth-century Englishwoman. Like 
Trollope’s, Miss Martineau’s autobio- 
graphy (set up in print during her life- 
time for publication immediately follow- 
ing her death) was far too full of truth 
to be generally acceptable. Much of this 
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truth, it has to be admitted, is inadver- 
tently communicated; the writer has 
unamiable aspects which she veraciously 
depicts without showing any awareness 
that she is doing so. Never in her life 


does she appear to have been visited by - 


the notion that she might, on one issue 
or another, have got hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. Even so, she undenia- 
bly held the right end more often than 
not, and she wielded it untiringly and 
with enormous public spirit. Above all, 
she was a courageous person. As a 
child she rebuked her mother for an 
unfair and injudicious partiality among 
her children; as an old woman, she 
campaigned against the proposal that the 
Army would do well to adopt the Con- 
tinental system of licensed brothels. 
These were acts of perhaps equal intre- 
pidity. 

Mrs Wheatley is inclined to stick up 
for Harriet : a disposition which, if 
generous, is entirely otiose. Neverthe- 
less her book, which is accurate, very 
well-informed and without injudicious 
literary pretensions, is to be welcomed 
as affording a comprehensive picture of 
a remarkable woman against the back- 
ground of her age. 


Monarchy Into Anarchy 


A History of Modern France; 
Volume I 

By Alfred Cobban. 

A Pelican History of the World 
Penguin Books. 287 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Is is not the History of the French 

Revolution for which students of 
Professor Cobban’s researches are eagerly 
hoping. But it is an appetising foretaste: 
the long prelude to that drama. Not 
that Professor Cobban believes the Revo- 
lution to have been inevitable. What- 
ever the immediate effects of the Grand 
Monarch’s architectural and military 
extravagances, however strained the 
great engine of state when he died, a 
real king, or even an able minister un- 
impeded, could have made the monarchy 
work. But good political engineers were 
ignored, or hampered by Louis’s oscil- 
lations between inertia and envious 
interference: his diffidence did more 
harm than his dissipations. 

The persistent attempts of the “ privi-" 
leged ”"—particularly the parlements— 
to recapture the position of which 
Mazarin and Louis XIV had deprived 
them accelerated the decay of authority : 
in 1787-88 they culminated in a second 
“Fronde ”; riots were organised in pro- 
vincial capitals; nobles of Brittany and 
Dauphiné joined the parlement in armed 
revolt against royal edicts. This “ revolt 
of the nobles ”"—de l’épée and de robe— 
showed the middle-classes how to use, 
but not how to control, mobs. 

Mr Cobban revalues the role of the 
“ intellectuals ”; the philosophes, utili- 
tarians who were more interested in good 
government than self-government but 
were supported by the parlements in 
their battles with the Church. And he 
analyses the social and economic com- 
ponents of a country whose real poten- 
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tial was richer than any in Europe: the 
large population, the great majority 
peasant-proprietors scratching a _ pre- 
carious living from soil which they could 
not or would not improve, victims of 
recurrent bad harvests bringing wide- 
spread social disorder; and town-dwellers 
in an uneasy, often embittered stage of 
development, half-way between the 
middle ages and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It is a picture of a France in 
which the recruitment of “ patriots ” for 
street-warfare was fatally easy. 

Sufficient space is given to confused 
foreign policies and disastrous military 
adventures to illustrate the anarchic in- 
competence of conciliar government under 
the last two Louis. The allotment of 130 
of the narrative’s 260 pages to the Revwo- 
lution is justifiable: the great events of 
history do not occur with chronological 
regularity; in those years the unstable 
material accumulated in the previous 
seventy was detonated, to start a chain 
of explosions still uncontrolled. Mr 
Cobban’s dissection of the complicated 
and still controversial issues of the 
Revolution, and his appreciations of 
personalities and their responsibilities, 
provide a fitting introduction to the entry 
of Bonaparte twenty pages before the 
end of the volume. While the orches- 
tra is playing military music and the rise 
of the curtain on Act II is impatiently 
awaited, the publishers might accept a 
suggestion which is a grateful compli- 
ment, not a criticism; they should add 
to the admirable bibliography the stimu- 
lating pamphlet which Mr Cobban wrote 
for the Historical Association in 1946— 
a “Course of reading on the French 
Revolution.” 


Servants of the State 


The Growth of Public Employment 
in Great Britain 


By Moses 
Eliasberg. 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Princeton University Press. 164 pages. 
30s. 


Abramovitz and Vera 


NE measure of the size of the role of 
government in economic life is the 
number of people it directly employs. 
The authors of this book have pains- 
takingly traced the statistics of public 
employment in Britain from 1891 to 
1950 and around these figures have dis- 
cussed the development of government 
influence, finally making a comparison 
with the experience of the United States. 
There are figures in this book which 
may surprise many readers. There is 
the simple fact that one out of every four 
people in employment in Britain in 1950 
was working for a public service of one 
kind or another. If the nationalised in- 
dustries are excluded the proportion 
drops to one in six compared with one 
in seventeen at the turn of the century. 
It must be realised that the widest con- 
ception of public employment is being 
taken, including the armed forces and 
more embracing on the civilian side than 
the Ministry of Labour’s classification 
of public administration, which excludes 
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industrial civil servants, workers in 
schools, hospitals and similar establish- 
ments even if these are operated by the 
government or local authorities. Any 
reader of this book who attempts to tie 
the figures up with more recent ones 
is advised to read carefully through the 
notes on them in the appendix for they 
contain a number of pitfalls. 

General similarities are found between 
the expansion of government employ- 
ment in the United States and in Britain, 
but there are also differences that raise 
controversial issues. Although economic 
development has gone ahead more rapid- 
ly in the United States, the non-defence 
activities of its government would appear 
to have grown less rapidly than those 
of the British government. The com- 
parative tests that can be made are far 
from perfect, but the authors have done 
their best not to make misleading com- 
parisons although it is obvious that it 
would be dangerous to try to translate 
any of these figures into terms of 
efficiency. 


God and Mammon 


The Conquistadors 

By Jean Descola. Translated by Malcolm 
Barnes. 

Allen and Unwin. 404 pages. 30s. 


EAN DESCOLA’S colourful story, like a 

well-directed film, appeals skilfully to 
heart and mind; and tricks of style and 
arrangement, necessitated by the size of 
screen and cast, effectively emphasise 
dramatic moments and personalities. 

For the Conquistadors were larger 
than life. Oswald Spengler glibly de- 
scribes them as “faustians possessed by 
an adventure-craving for danger and the 
unknown.” M. Descola argues that 
they sincerely believed they were ser- 
ving God and Mammon in a prolonged 
and ruthless gold-rush. And _ history 
cannot dismiss them as rapacious hypo- 
crites; for inspired by military experience 
and crusading zeal gained in the Granada 
campaigns, victors over Allah and his 
prophet, they regarded their American 
foes as bloodthirsty devil-worshippers, 
whose forcible conversion was the duty 
of Christian soldiers. Columbus, whose 
invincible ambition was tinged with 
mysticism, appealed to Isabella’s mis- 
sionary enthusiasm; Charles the Fifth 
expected Cortés to win gold as well as 
souls. The Conquistadors, murderously 
competitive though they were, scrupu- 
lously set aside and dispatched the Span- 
ish Crown’s quota—though the author 
exaggerates its effect, for Charles’s Euro- 
pean Empire was bankrupt when he 
abdicated, and his successors were 
crippled by debt. 

Disciples of Dr Toynbee will recognise 
the inability of Aztec and Inca to respond 
to the challenge of the Conquistadors, 
whose decisive tactical use of a few 
horsemen and primitive cannon was sup- 
plemented by bursts of “ frightfulness ” 
indicating their nervousness amid hos- 
tile populations, and their horror at the 
ceaseless sacrificial rites by which Monte- 
zuma uselessly tried to exorcise his fears 
of the “ white god.” Cortés was helped 
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by Tlaxcalan rebels, and Pizzaro by an 
Inca civil war. In fact, effective resis- 
tance was maintained only by the tribes 
of southern Chile, whose primitive quali- 
ties (including cannibalism) were unre- 
pressed by any political or religious 
hierarchy. 

But the weaknesses of the conquered 
do not lessen the achievements of the 
Conquistadors, whose invincible spirit 
worked military, engineering and archi- 
tectural miracles: it blazes fiercely in 
Cortés’s victory at Cholula; in Ordaz’s 
ascent of Popocatepetl; in  Pizzaro’s 
march to Cajamarca; and in Alvarado’s 
Spaniards staggering along “on the 
frozen tracks of the avenue of volcanoes 
killing their horses for food and sucking 
snow to quench their thirst.” 

This book should be widely read and 
enjoyed. It is illustrated by quaint con- 
temporary drawings, and by excellent 
portraits of the leading actors. The 
author deserves thanks for his maps and 
diagrams, and for providing the too 
frequently neglected date just where it 
is needed. It is to be hoped that the 
translator is anticipating an early re- 
sumption of his task with the promised 
publication of the succeeding volumes 
in which M. Descola is to continue the 


story of the Spanish-American Empire- 


from the discovery to the present day. 


Circles Round Sterling 


Sterling and Regional Payments 
Systems 


By J. O. N. Perkins. 

London: Cambridge University Press. 
Melbourne University Press. 171 pages. 
30s. 


N recent years the former gap in 
literature about the sterling area has, 

quantitatively, been filled with a ven- 
geance ; yet the observer concerned with 
practical issues is still entitled to feel 
uncatered for. Mr Perkins’s book has 
the virtue of confining its treatment to 
limited specific issues. The greater part 
is taken, after revision, from a doctoral 
thesis on the dollar pooling arrange- 
ments ; this is supplemented by a com- 
parison of this mechanism with that of 
the European Payments Union, and by 
consideration of the desirability of com- 
bining the two. 

It is an interesting subject, and Mr 
Perkins brings together some (but by no 
means all) of the main contributions 
made in the past few years in academic 
circles. But the faults of the. book are 
the fairly common faults of the doctoral 
thesis: it is at times difficult to see just 
what the work is trying to do; it is 
directed at nobody in particular and has 
a tendency rather to raise questions for 
the sake of it. Laborious discussions of 
seemingly obvious issues tend to be 
either inconclusive or to confirm the 
obvious: thus much space is taken to 
show, with a lot of ifs and buts, that a 
group of countries would need larger 
reserves if these were held individually 
than if they were pooled. On the in- 
fluence of the pool on the pattern of 
trade of sterling countries Mr Perkins 
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concludes that there seems to have been 
little direct effect, and that anyway the 
existence of other influences makes it 
impossible to be sure. There is a lengthy 
debate on whether it is desirable for 
non-dollar currencies to be freely trans- 
ferable among themselves, which even 
at the time of writing the major curren- 
cies were. The main questions raised 
are those prominent in the minds of 
academics in the late forties rather than 
of exchange authorities in the mid- 
fifties. Kuwait, sterling balances, capital 
movements—none of these appears in 
the index. Mr Perkins is an able and 
assiduous economist, of and from whom 
more will be heard. But in this book 
one’s impression is that he has merely 
thought of a thesis and been rather un- 
selective in following the thought 
through. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Nuclear Power Year Book and 
Buyer’s Guide, 1957 


Edited by William Davidson. 
Rowse Muir Publications. 500 pages. 
£2 Zs. 

This is the first edition of what is planned 
as a regular annual series, and as such is 
the only one of its kind in this country. 
Although many of the sections dealing with 
such things as companies, buyers’ guides, 
trade names and an atomic Who’s Who are 
almost entirely British in content, 70 pages 
are allotted to a particularly useful sum- 
mary of world atomic authorities. The 
detailed catalogue of isotopes and their 
properties is a reminder that these are still 
the main items of atomic trade. 


Radioisotopes : A New Tool for 
Industry 
By Sidney Jefferson. 


Newnes. 17s. 6d. 


This is much more of a summary of the 
uses of radioisotopes in industry than a full 
description of the whys and wherefores of 
radiation and the curious effects it can have 
on materials. The author is head of one 
of the groups at Harwell concerned with 
radioisotopes, but his book has been written 
primarily for the non-technical business- 
man who wants to get a preliminary idea 
of whether or not he could use these 
materials before getting down to more de- 
tailed inquiries. It is also a_ striking 
example of how much better the experts 
have mastered the art of writing clearly 
without any sacrifice of accuracy about 
highly technical subjects, than many of the 
specialists in popular science. 


110 pages. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ECONOMIC WRITINGS OF FRANCIS 
HORNER IN THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 1802-6. 
Edited by Frank Whitson Fetter. 141 
pages. 2ls. 


RISK, UNCERTAINTY AND PROFIT: with an 
additional introductory essay hitherto un- 
published. 

By Frank H. Knight. 438 pages. 25s. 


The London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 

These books are numbers 13 and 16 in 
the series of reprints of scarce tracts in 
Economic and Political Science. “ Risk, 
Uncertainty and Profit ” was first published 
in 1921. 
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in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial stafl in London. 








Compromise on 
Civil Rights 


HE version of the civil rights Bill which seems sure 
t to be passed by Congress and signed by the President 
; is a triumph of political art. An authentic compro- 
mise has come out of the manceuvres of the past two weeks, 
which achieved the appearance of low comedy when those 
two professionals, Mr Rayburn, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and Mr Martin, the leader of the 
Republican minority there, each sat in his office waiting for 
the other to make the first approach. The Republicans have 
had an opportunity to démonstrate that they were for a 
“ stronger ” Bill to protect the rights of Negroes than were 
the Democrats. But this has been achieved without seri- 
ously upsetting the delicately balanced arrangements by 
which Senator Lyndon Johnson, the leader of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate, eased through that body a 
moderate measure which five out of the twenty-two southern 
Senators felt able to support and which the others were 
not disposed to obstruct. 

This final, purely political phase of the operation, in which 
the first necessity was that face, honour, and voting records 
should be saved all round, was made necessary by the 
passage of two quite different Bills by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. The House’s Bill closely re- 
sembled the Administration’s original draft. It authorised 
the Attorney General to seek a civil injunction, as an alter- 
native to criminal prosecution, against any violation of a 
civil right guaranteed by existing law, with special but not 
exclusive reference to the right to vote. By leaving the 
general law on contempt of court unamended this Bill 
allowed the judge to act without a jury against anyone 
defying such an injunction. The Senate’s Bill, responding 
to those grievances of the South which many members of 
the general public felt to be reasonable, confined the new 
remedy to preventing interference by a private citizen, or 
an official “acting under colour of law,” with the exercise 
of the right to vote. It also amended the law of contempt 
so that, in cases arising outside the court itself, whatever 
the subject matter, the judge could dispense with a jury 
only when imposing penalties which would end automati- 
cally on compliance with the court’s order. In cases of 
criminal contempt, when the object was to punish the 
offender for disrespect of the court, a jury trial would be 
guaranteed. This Senate Bill was discussed in detail on 
page 464 of The Economist of August roth. 

The Republican strategists, eagerly captained by the 
Vice President, Mr Nixon, aimed to gain the maximum 
advantage from this conflict of Bills. The temptation was 
great, since there were only two ways of resolving the differ- 
ences between the Chambers and, as luck would have it, 


a conspicuous Democratic reactionary was on guard at the 
entrance toeach. If there were a formal conference between 
Senate and House, Senator Eastland of Mississippi would 
be entitled, as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to head 
the senatorial delegation. If, on the other hand, the two 
versions were to be reconciled informally a special order 
would be required from the House Rules Committee, pre- 
sided over by Mr Howard Smith, a former Virginian judge 
with his own appreciation of the slogan: “ They shall not 
pass.” Since the northern pro-Negro Democrats on the 
Rules Committee needed the votes of their Republican col- 
leagues to over-ride Mr Smith, the Republicans were in a 
position to exact a partisan price for relieving the Democrats 
of the embarrassment of being represented by Senator East- 
land at a formal conference. 


OR a few days the offices and lobbies on Capitol Hill— 
F and a few select hotel rooms and law offices in the city 
—had the appearance of being a world on their own, while 
the inner knot of politicians, pressure groups and newspaper- 
men conducted a series of negotiations that will go down in 
the traditions of Congress as classics of their kind. Every 
time the resolution of the House Republicans began to evap- 
orate under the strong urge to pack up and go home to their 
constituencies, Mr Martin, looking like a worried sheepdog 
in search of his flock, would issue a further summons to 
fight for a Bill stronger than that of the Senate. Publicly 
Or privately—the distinction between the two on Capitol 
Hill is not very sharp—he threatened to hold Congress 
in session until November if need be, to recommend that 
the President call a special session, and to obtain his veto 
of the Senate Bill if it were endorsed by the House. It 
was suspected that the Republicans’ real purpose was to 
demonstrate that a worthwhile measure to help Negroes 
was impossible so long as the Democrats organised Congress. 
If the deadlock persisted into 1958 it would provide ripe 
material for that year’s congressional election. 

But gradually the two sentiments that have predomi- 
nated in the country outside the South made themselves 
felt—the general wish that something be done for the 
Negroes this year and the desire not to humiliate the South. 
At a decisive moment the liberal pressure groups, headed 
by Mr Roy Wilkins, of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, Mr Walter Reuther, of 
the national trade union organisation, and Mr Joseph Rauh, 
of the Americans for Democratic Action, announced their 
reluctant acceptance of the Senate Bill as better than no 
Bill at all. After this it was clear that a compromise would 
have to be reached and from then on it was simply a ques- 
tion of finding the right wording. 

As a result the joint conference has been avoided, the 
Republicans have helped to overwhelm Mr Smith, whose 
tactics have been made to look foolish, and a final draft 
is well on its way to rapid passage. It cleared the House by 
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an easy margin on Tuesday and southern Senators, in spite 
of protests from some of their constituents, have renounced 
the last chance of a filibuster for fear of endangering the 
institution of the filibuster itself. Under the compromise 
only the right to vote is given any new protection. In defer- 
ence to the Justice Department’s objections, jury trials for 
criminal contempt have been confined to voting cases and, 
as a trophy for their stubbornness, the House Republicans 
carry away a provision that in such cases the judge shall 
decide whether or not a jury is in fact to be empanelled. 
But if he proceeds without a jury and wants to impose a 
penalty greater than 45 days in prison or a $300 fine, he 
must have the case heard again in front of a jury. 

The reluctance of the Southerners to underline their 
own isolation by conducting a filibuster and their concen- 
tration on attacking features of the Bill which, even when 
struck out or altered to meet their case, left a substantial 
reform in being are the strongest indications that the South 
is beginning slowly to acknowledge that the times are 
moving against its way of life. But the effectiveness of the 
present Bill will depend on three factors. The first is the 
determination which the local federal attorneys, reinforced 
by specialists from the new civil rights division of the Justice 
Department, show in seeking injunctions and the ingenuity 
which the judges show in framing them. The second will 
be the readiness of Negroes to take advantage of their new 
opportunities. In some large cities such as Atlanta and in 
counties where the Negroes form a small proportion of the 
total population, coloured voting is already substantial. But 
in other places, such as New Orleans, Negroes have been 
indifferent, while in many of the rural counties where they 
are strong in numbers Negroes are not only actively dis- 
couraged from voting by threats, hints, or legal chicanery, 
but are psychologically inhibited from claiming their rights, 
since they have been brought up to believe that voting is 
white man’s business. 

Finally the President, who has not distinguished himself 
particularly in this battle so far, can still redeem himself 
by his appointments to the Civil Rights Commission set 
up by the Bill. This commission, which will have the same 
power of subpoena as a congressional committee, will investi- 
gate cases where racial or religious minorities are said to 
have been prevented from voting, will study and report on 
state laws that have the effect of depriving them of any 
constitutional right, and may recommend further changes 
in federal law to secure such rights. Provided that the 
commission is a distinguished and energetic one, this section 
of the Bill could prove the most valuable in the long run. 
Nothing is more likely to hasten the end of discrimination 
in the United States than the direction of a steady beam 
of responsible publicity on the murkier corners of the 
country’s less estimable folkways. 


No Road to Damascus 


HE hurried dispatch of Mr Loy Henderson, the State 

Department’s experienced expert in both mid-eastern 
and communist affairs, to Ankara, Beirut and other points 
east, and the decision to keep the Sixth Fleet at sea instead 
of relaxing on the French Riviera, cannot conceal the em- 
barrassing fact that the United States does not know what 
to do about the communist take-over in Syria. Since this 
can hardly have been unexpected, there is justification for 
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those Democrats who are once more accusing the Adminis- 
tration: of lacking leadership, of conducting the foreign 
policy of the United States on a hand-to-mouth, wait-and- 
see basis, without planning ahead. Moreover, the one plan 
the Administration has made—the Eisenhower Doctrine, 
which to the layman would seem to have been designed to 
prevent developments such as those in Syria—is not.in fact 
applicable to this situation. 

At his press conference last week the President was care- 
ful not to use the magic phrase “international com- 
munism ” ; this, he emphasised, was an internal affair, not 
aggression from outside, and in any case no one in Syria 
had appealed for aid. Mr Truman hastened to point out 
that nothing is more misleading than reliance on a doctrine 
which cannot be invoked until the victim asks for help. Mr 
Eisenhower characterised the men who now control Syria 
as “leftist” rather than communist and differentiated 
between independent and international Communism ; he 
implied that the United States would accept a Tito-like 
government in Syria. According to his military training 
and his political habits, he is leaving the enemy a line of 
retreat and is hoping that the situation will not harden into 
one where the United States is forced to take the direct 
action which would inevitably be attacked as imperialist. 
As Mr Henderson’s journey shows, reliance is being put 
mainly on pressure on Syria by its anti-communist neigh- 
bours, Turkey, Iraq and Jordan, who are as concerned 
as is the United States at the prospect of a Russian base 
on the Mediterranean and of Russian interference with the 
oil pipelines which cross Syria. 

To be fair to the Administration, it is difficult to see 
exactly what direct action could be taken at present. Mr 
Paul Nitze, in Mr Truman’s day a leading foreign policy 
maker, says boldly that the United States must now prepare 
to fight a limited war in the Middle East. Mr Truman him- 
self, less specifically, asks the United States to demonstrate 
its readiness to back up words with deeds. The most 
obvious way in which this could be done at once, as the 
Eisenhower Doctrine itself recognised, is by providing arms 
and economic support for the anti-communists in the Middle 
East. But in Congress the Democrats did not use their 
opportunity of showing themselves really constructive 
critics: the final balance on funds for foreign aid has been 
struck, at $3.4 billion, in the usual manner half-way between 
the House’s parsimony and the Senate’s generosity. And 
even the Senate did not offer the President as much as he 
thought necessary. 


Wisconsin's Surprise Package 


OLITICS are seldom conventional in Wisconsin, the state 

where the progressive La Follettes and Senator 
McCarthy flourished in turn, but not since 1932 has 
Wisconsin sent a Democratic Senator to Washington. So 
it is not surprising that the few national newspapers which 
bothered to follow the unexciting campaign to choose a 
successor for Senator McCarthy predicted a close race with 
a win for a Republican, ex-Governor Kohler. He had 
never lost an election, and in gubernatorial contests had 
already twice defeated his Democratic opponent, Mr 
Proxmire, who for his part had never been victorious. Yet 
this time it was Mr Proxmire who won, and with an over- 
whelming majority. Both are hard-working, experienced, 
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well-known locally, estimable, fairly young, divorced and 
remarried, so that as candidates there was little to choose 
between them. 

Mr Proxmire fought on an anti-Eisenhower platform, 
being particularly critical of the President’s foreign and farm 
policies. Mr Kohler was faithfully pro-Eisenhower, a stand 
which nearly lost him the Republican nomination and 
probably lost him the election. This is not so much because 
the voters of Wisconsin as a whole rose against the President, 
as Mr Proxmire naturally maintains they did, but because 
many Republicans stayed home rather than vote for a liberal 
member of their own party. Mr Kohler’s defeat will add to 
the difficulties of the President and his Modern Republicans, 
and to the influence of the conservatives, when it comes to 
deciding what legislative programme and what candidates 
are likely to attract voters to the Republican side in the 
1958 election. 

Unlike Mr Kohler, Mr Proxmire had the solid backing 
of his own party, with help from such leading Democratic 
liberals as Senator Kefauver, long a favourite with Wis- 
consin farmers, and unusually active support from labour 
leaders who had earlier been suspicious of his sometimes 
unorthodox views. His success has sent the Democratic 
bandwagon rolling across the country full of optimism about 
next year—when he himself will have to run again, since 
he has now been elected only for the remaining sixteen 
months of Mr McCarthy’s term. Of more immediate 
importance, Mr Proxmire’s victory has given the Democrats 
another much-needed vote in the Senate—they now have 
50 to the Republicans’ 46—and has safeguarded the 
majority to which they owe their control of the machinery, 
and therefore of the business, of the Senate during next 
year’s important pre-election session. This had been in 
jeopardy because of the serious illness of Senator Neely; if 
he dies, his successor, appointed by the Republican 
Governor of West Virginia, will almost certainly be a Re- 
publican and, with Mr Kohler in Senator Proxmire’s place 
and with the Republican Vice President’s casting vote, 
this would have given the Republicans a majority. 


Changing Textiles 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE textile industry, like many others, shuts down its 
mills to give its workers a holiday each summer. But 
unlike the other factories, not all the textile mills reopen 
when the holiday season ends. This year, as in each of the 
past ten years, it has again been announced that some of 
them will be closed permanently. Since 1947, capacity in 
manufacturing generally has shown a dramatic increase, but 
the textile industry is actually smaller today than in 1947, 
as measured by spindles in place. And although greater 
efficiency has in fact raised textile capacity a little, output 
is still around the 1947 level. Yet the textile industry is 
one of the largest in the United States in terms of employ- 
ment, and—except for agriculture—the largest single 
customer for the chemical industry, which is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Textile mills supply not only cloth for 
people to wear but also fabrics for all kinds of other uses, 
including industrial ones. This is, in short, a basic industry. 
Yet paradoxically it does not grow in spite of the tremendous 
growth of the economy as a whole. 
The industry’s ailments can be diagnosed—and some 
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textile men do this—in one word: imports. Certainly 
imports have risen over the past decade (and exports have 
fallen sharply) thus offsetting some of the increase in 
domestic consumption. However, this cannot be blamed 
for the violent swings in production, the instability in prices 
and the financial difficulties of textile firms, all of which 
together give an impression of complete chaos. The real 
explanation is that the industry is changing, right down the 
line, from its raw materials to its retail sales. 

To begin with, woven textiles are fighting against substi- 
tutes like paper, plastics, rubber and aluminium foil in both 
industrial and consumer markets. And the bewildering 
variety of new synthetic fibres and solid sheetings—some 
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of which require entirely different manufacturing processes 
—has set different sections of the industry into confused 
competition with each other. One of the most encouraging 
developments appears to be in “non-woven” fabrics— 
fibres, synthetic or natural, stuck together with a plastic 
binder and resembling paper in some ways. But the textile 
mills will either have to install completely new types of 
machinery to enter this promising field, or leave it to the 
chemical and paper companies which are already experi- 
menting there. 

If every type of textile and substitute were included, 
domestic sales since 1947 would probably show a growth 
roughly similar to the trend of population and national 
income. But this is little consolation to the producer of 
ordinary cotton or woollen goods, who is laying off workers 
and abandoning spindles. Most of these firms are relatively 
small undertakings lacking capital, or the technical ability, 
needed to go into new fields. Instead, they usually compete 
savagely with each other for remaining markets by dumping 
inventories, and cutting prices, until the least efficient units 
are forced out. 

Changes in the technology of producing conventional 
fabrics are also tending to eliminate small textile units and 
develop an industry dominated by large firms. The steady 
introduction of new fibres for weaving, new chemicals for 
dyeing and finishing—to render cloth waterproof, moth- 
proof or wrinkle-proof—make it imperative to develop new 
processes, and also to maintain a substantial research depart- 
ment if a company is to keep up. The idea of such heavy 
new investment is not appealing at a time when sales and 
profits are still lagging, and when much of the older existing 
equipment remains unused. But the larger companies are 
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gradually swinging around to the idea that, if anyone is to 
survive in this business, it will be those who stay in the 
technical parade. Under considerable prodding from the 
chemical industry (and also from the large chains of clothing 
stores which demand good quality in the new synthetics), 
the leading firms such as Burlington Industries, Dan River 
Mills and the J. P. Stevens Company are now developing 
facilities that will be flexible enough to handle a wide range 
of fibres and finishes. Thus, although total capacity in 
textiles shows little gain, the amount of first-class capacity 
may be substantially increased during the next few years, 

Only a few textile companies can afford advertising on a 
national scale but those few, and indeed all the larger com- 
panies, are stepping up their spending on the promotion of 
their products. New fabrics must be identified and explained 
to gain public acceptance: sometimes chemical and textile 
companies join to advertise a new fabric developed by their 
co-operation ; in other cases, a textile company works with a 
clothing firm. But the emphasis is always on what is fresh— 
the new features of the fabric that will influence a customer 
to ask for it when adding to his wardrobe. One reason for 
this is that clothing shops—following the lead of the chains 
of food stores—are relying more and more on manufacturers’ 
advertising of their own brands to sell goods at retail. If 
a manufacturer does not convince the public that he makes 
“ wonder fabrics,” he will have a hard time selling his pro- 
ducts to the clothing trade. Textile companies which once 
took orders only at the mill are now advertising in the 
Sunday newspapers. 

Time is clearly on the side of those firms which manage 
to stay in the race by such efforts. Textile economists calcu- 
late that, over the next ten years, consumers’ disposable 
income will increase about 40 per cent ; since some three- 
fourths of textile output is for the consumer market an 
increase of 30 per cent in total textile sales seems entirely 
possible. In fact, the industry hopes eventually to get a 
somewhat larger share of total consumer expenditures than 
it has in recent years. The proportion of the population 
which is of working age will be gradually rising ; this is 
the age group which spends most on clothing and furnish- 
ings so that sales of textiles should grow with it. The big 
firms are also hoping for an upturn in textile prices and 
thereafter for something approaching stability. In 1956, 
with prices falling, textile companies earned only § per cent 
on their invested capital but, with 5 years of reasonably 
steady growth, that rate of profit might be doubled. Even 
then it would not be phenomenally high—the automobile 
industry earns 15 per cent—but it would be a great improve- 
ment on recent years. 


News from China? 


R DULLES and the Chinese government seem to have 

got themselves into one of those comedy situations 

in which two people face each other through a swinging 
door, stuck fast because neither can synchronise his pushing 
Or pulling with the other. For the past year, ever since 
the Chinese invited American newspapermen back on to 
the mainland, the State Department has been finding differ- 
ent reasons for refusing to let them go, and has been under 
increasingly hot fire from the press for doing so. Now that 
it has eventually relented, and has offered to let a couple 
of dozen correspondents go for a seven-month period, it has 
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found that the Chinese no longer seem to have any inclina- 
tion to fling open the door. 

The frustrated journalists concerned, waiting in the limbo 
of Hongkong, assume that the Chinese refusal to admit 
them is due solely to the curt announcement by the State 
Department that “ the United States will not accord recipro- 
ca! visas to Chinese bearing passports issued by the Chinese 
communist regime.” In fact, Peking’s reluctance appears to 
have other motives as well. The communist press accuses 
the correspondents of planning to engage in spying and sub- 
versive activities, and quotes an unflattering description of 
their predecessors as “ devils incarnate.” Last year’s invita- 
tion (to a small group of journalists selected by the Chinese 
themselves) may have had some specific and temporary 
purpose while, in today’s changed atmosphere, the presence 
of American newsmen might be more of an embarrassment 
than anything else. 

If this is so, Mr Dulles could profitably make one more 
minor readjustment in his position and put the responsibility 
firmly back on the shoulders of the Chinese government. If 
he has now convinced himself that to allow a handful of 
journalists into China will not wreck his entire policy of non- 
recognition of Peking, could he not also conclude that the 
even smaller number of Chinese reporters who might like to 
write about America could safely be allowed into the 
country ? Already he has softened his first blunt refusal of 
visas for Chinese newsmen by suggesting that they may 
“ ultimately ” get in. 

Meanwhile the 41 young Americans who went to China 
after the recent Moscow Youth Festival are continuing their 
jaunt, despite the State Department’s warnings that it is 
sharpening the sword of Damocles to hold over their heads 
when they return. From their unpractised typewriters, inci- 
dentally, is coming some of the little first-hand news that 
American newspaper readers get from the communist main- 
land. There is, if anything, slightly more justification for 
the State Department’s attitude towards them than for its 
former attitude towards the journalists. However strictly 
a policy of non-recognition is interpreted, the news ought 
to be gathered as widely and accurately as possible ; whereas 
these young people, inexperienced in sorting out propaganda 
from the truth, are probably gaining little benefit either for 
themselves or their country. 


Wrecking Freer Trade 


HE lead and zinc industry’s attempt to slip the protec- 
T tive duties it wants through Congress unnoticed in the 
rush for adjournment has been frustrated by the blaze of 
publicity which has lit up the Administration’s apparent 
readiness to sabotage its own policy of lowering tariffs in 
order to satisfy a troublesome economic group. This at 
least is the interpretation which has been put by liberal 
Democrats in Congress and by advocates of freer trade 
everywhere on the proposal, made by the Administration 
last June, that a sliding-scale duty should be levied on 
imports of lead and zinc whenever the domestic prices are 
below 17 cents and 14} cents a pound respectively, as they 
have now been for some time. . 

There are many objections to such a proposal, quite apart 
from the fact that it does not satisfy the mining interests. 
Higher prices for lead and zince would, it is argued, add to 
inflationary pressures, would encourage consumers to sub- 
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stitute other metals and plastics and would delay even 
longer the permanent adjustments to the demands of today 
which must eventually be made by high-cost producers of 
the metals. Increased tariffs would not merely annoy those 
countries from which the United States imports a large 
part of its supplies of lead and zinc, particularly its close 
neighbours, Mexico and Canada, but would leave them with 
fewer dollars with which to buy American products. 

But the most telling objection, from the point of 
view of the Democrats, was that the Administration 
chose to go to Congress when this was not the 
obvious way of seeking relief for the lead and zinc 
miners. Today the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


“A Couple of Holes in the Bottom Won't Even Show” 





See 
AN 


Herblock in the Washington Post 


itself, by its escape clause, provides for an appeal to 
the Tariff Commission by any industry which claims that 
it is being injured by imports. If this attempt to bypass the 
Act succeeds, it will inevitably be followed by a rush of 
similar attempts from all the other industries which are 
equally convinced that they are being damaged by foreign 
competition. And this would mean a return to the indi- 
vidual tariff-making by Congress which the trade agreements 
procedure was designed expressly to avoid. President 
Eisenhower replied that he had been given to understand 
that the difficulties of the lead and zinc industry were so 
critical that there was no time to go through the processes 
of a Tariff Commission study. This lame excuse became 
lamer when he announced that, if the lead and zinc pro- 
ducers appeal to the commission, as it is understood they 
will should Congress adjourn without helping them, then 
he will press the commission to act as quickly as possible. 
After a similar study in 1954, it recommended more pro- 
tection for the lead and zinc miners, but at that time the 
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President, in the interests of freer trade, preferred to help 
them by buying their surplus output for the strategic stock- 
pile. This is now practically overflowing, and it therefore 
seems inevitable that duties on lead and zinc will go up 
before long. 


How to be a Businessman 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


BOUT one out of every seven bachelors’ degrees in the 
United States is granted in some form of business 
administration. Masters’ degrees go to over 3,000 business 
students each year, and doctorates to 100 or more. Their 
studies are carried on within the regular framework of 
American higher education ; the term “ collegiate school of 
business” is used to distinguish the truly academic pro- 
grammes of business study from the secretarial schools and 
other strictly vocational enterprises. Undergraduate busi- 
ness training may be given in a university department ; a 
graduate business faculty, headed by its own dean, usually 
has the kind of partial autonomy, under the general univer- 
sity administration, enjoyed by, say, the law school, but 
it may be attached to the graduate faculty of arts and 
sciences. Among 35 institutions reported as granting a 
business doctorate, the degree is sponsored by the business 
faculty in seventeen, by the graduate arts and sciences 
faculty in eleven, and jointly in seven. The trend, encour- 
aged by the American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business, is towards the more autonomous organisation. 

The business schools enrol about 300,000 students ; they 
may well have three times that number by 1970. This 
brings that familiar threat, the teacher shortage, in acute 
form. Two years ago, the AACSB estimated that business 
faculties would be short of about 3,000 new teachers, or 
nearly half their anticipated needs, by 1970. Such a deficit 
will not easily be erased ; ideally, at least, the professor of 
marketing or management should combine a high amount of 
formal education with considerable practical experience. 
Such men are rare, and can find many more profitable 
pursuits than university teaching. In a metropolitan area, 
members of the staff of a business school may earn extra 
income as consultants. Otherwise, they are not conspicu- 
ously better off than academic folk with less saleable talents, 
and the demands upon them, in terms of maintaining close 
working relations with the business community, are espe- 
cially great. Indeed, some concentrate on the endless round 
of speeches and conferences and other aspects of community 
service to the virtual exclusion of scholarly pursuits in any 
ordinary sense of the term. So the business of teaching 
is, as usual, financially unrewarding, while the teaching of 
business is sometimes academically unappealing. 

Various ideas are suggested for meeting the shortage of 
teachers. The use of practising businessmen as part-time 
instructors has obvious disadvantages, though it is often 
done. There is talk of making the doctoral requirements 
less forbidding. Already it is not uncommon to substitute 
other “tool subjects” (calculus, social science research 
methods) for at least one of the required two languages ; 
more radical proposals for the elimination of the disserta- 
tion entirely are widely opposed as likely to cheapen the 
Doctorate in Business Administration and to drive students 
back to the still dominant Ph D, for prestige’s sake. A less 
controversial solution is simply the provision of more money, 
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presumably by the business community, to raise salaries and 
increase the supply of fellowships in business administration. 

An alternative way of attacking the shortage.of teachers 
is to diminish the need for them. If instead of the standard 
four-year undergraduate programme in business there were 
a three-two system, in which the student would attend a 
liberal arts college for three years, and then a business 
school for two, there would be some easing of the load 
on the specialised staff. Such programmes exist ; but the 
change is not quite as great as it might at first seem, since 
to qualify for membership in the AACBS a business school 
must require that at least 40 per cent of a student’s class 
credits be in liberal arts courses, and this is normally done 
by farming the student out to the liberal arts college for 
these courses anyhow. 


HE impetus behind the three-two plan, however, comes 
T at least as much from the now prevalent notion that 
a broad, humanistic education is essential to business leader- 
ship as it does from a desire to economise on expert teachers: 
“ Specific job competency,” the president of the University 
of Michigan has remarked, “is not the responsibility of 
the college or the university.” More than half the college 
graduates in the United States change jobs within five years 
of graduation, so that whatever they may have learned in 
a highly specialised, vocational course will probably be 
wasted, even if it has not already become obsolete. Par- 
ticularly since the last war leaders in business education 
have tended to shudder at courses in Secretarial Science, 
and ‘to advocate that the social and political context of 
decision-making in business, the psychological foundations 
of personnel policy, or similarly challenging subjects should 
be studied. In this they have the support of the heads of 
many leading companies, expressed not only in public pro- 
nouncements but in the rapid growth of plans for sending 
people employed at the managerial level back to college for 
refresher courses, or even for an entire year’s study of the 
straight liberal arts. 

On the other hand, the company’s personnel manager, 
when engaging new employees, often speaks a different 
language from his chief, and the pressures exerted by local 
firms or by the myriad associations of specialists are power- 
fu) counteracting forces. The business school that becomes 
too theoretical or neglects specific skills may lose in compe- 
tition with a rival more willing to heed the student’s natural 
desire to be qualified for immediate job openings. On the 
whole, big corporations are glad to follow the educators’ 
plea that specific, practical training be done on the job, 
leaving the schools free to prepare students for business 
statesmanship at a high level. Smaller companies, with less 
abundant facilities for on-the-job training, are more likely 
to insist on the teaching of specific skills. 

Inevitably, however, business education is moving beyond 
this issue of specialised versus professional training. 
Managerial decisions call more and more for competence 
in the social sciences, in mathematics, and other established 
“hard” disciplines, a competence which neither general 
lessons in business ethics nor “ practical” courses in 
Methods of Drug Store Advertising will provide. Co-opera- 
tion between business faculties and faculties of arts and 
sciences must increase and undergraduate business schools 
must cease to serve merely as collecting grounds for students 
who lack talent or clearly focused ambitions. 


But the best post-graduate business schools, particularly 
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those drawing mainly upon liberal arts graduates for their 
students, are genuine centres of scholarship. They do not 
attempt to teach business as a discipline, which it is not, 
but to examine it as a phenomenon, to teach students how 
to analyse this phenomenon, and to provide them with the 
genuinely intellectual skills that are necessary for high 
success in the business world. The men at the top of that are 
still drawn largely from an earlier generation, so it is too 
soon to measure the full impact of such training. But the 
very existence of these programmes of post-graduate educa- 
tion is in itself a sign of the increasing sophistication and 
breadth of view that is observable in the American business 
community today. 


It’s all done by Mirrors 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE United States Navy has completely adopted the 

mirror-landing system for its aircraft, whether carrier- 
based or land-based. When it first publicly showed the 
system in operation in July, it announced that the equip- 
ment was being installed on fourteen aircraft carriers (all 
angle-decked) and at sixty naval air stations on shore. The 
demonstration was attended by Air Force officers and an 
official of a commercial airline, which suggests that the 
Navy is not alone in its interest in what it refers to as a 
“ near-revolutionary ” development. During the past year 
some §2,000 test landings on decks of carriers and air-strips 
ashore have shown a reduction of over 60 per cent in acci- 
dents compared with the records of naval flyers in the previ- 
ous year. In the recent demonstration seven naval planes, 
ranging from propeller types to a 70,000-pound jet, landed 
over and over again using the mirror system, without inci- 
dent and with each plane hitting the target patch precisely. 


While the United States Navy has been experimenting 
with various methods for the safer landing of fast-moving 
jets for some nine years, the British Navy was the first to 
install the device—as it had been the first to develop the 
steam-catapult for deck-launchings and the angled deck for 
simultaneous launchings and recoveries. Both these earlier 
devices were quickly adopted by the American Navy, not 
only for new carriers but for conversions. But in the case of 
the mirror-landing, as with the steam catapult, the Ameri- 
cans believe that they have made a considerable improve- 
ment. In this system the mirror reflects a bright light astern 
and upward into a beam which the pilot follows straight to 
a landing by keeping the “ meatball” light precisely cen- 
tred in the mirror. But pilots were dissatisfied with the 
earlier mirrors of steel, plastic, aluminium, or ordinary 
mirror-glass, because they found the reflection blurred. 
Research by the Libbey-Ford-Owens Glass Company has 
produced a 4 x 4 foot mirror of bent optical glass, as 
exquisitely ground as for a telescope, and finally coated with 
a chrome alloy seven millionths of an inch thick. This 
has met the requirements of all test flyers and of mainten- 
ance chiefs as well. The cost of each system, including 
mirror, reflecting-batteries, trailers, and so on, is only about 
$5,000, which means that even the thrifty budget authori- 
ties approve. But the prime value of the new system lies, 
of course, in its safety. Pilots learn the new technique in 
less time than the old, the estimated saving in damage to 
property from accidents is $20 million a year, and the 
device is so simple that it can be quickly installed. 
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French Law 


French Law controls 
the naming of the 
finest brandy with extreme 
severity. It decrees that only 
brandy originating from the 
Grande and Petite Champagne 
districts of Cognac may bear the 
proud title of Fine Champagne. 
Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy... genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 
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THE SHERATON-CARLTON 


WELCOMING YOU 
TO WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Sheraton Hotels welcome thousands of international visitors 
each year. In Washington you may enjoy distinguished 
hospitality at two Sheraton Hotels, the Sheraton-Carlton and 
the Sheraton-Park. Only Sheraton offers all these 
special services for your convenience. 
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ore deloyed «¢ Facilities for banquets, business meetings 
and conventions * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 
No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
(excepm New York, Syracuse, Los Angeles and French Lick) 
For reservations see your travel agent, 
or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, Director, International Department, 
Sheroton Hotels, Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y., U.S.A 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Syria’ Russian Deal 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Damascus, Wednesday * 
OME idea of the significance of the deal made in Moscow 


by the Khaled el Azm mission can be formed by piecing 


together the scanty and disjointed reports that are available 
against the background of known fact. The agreement falls 
into two parts. First, the Russians have undertaken to pro- 
vide a long-term loan to finance major development projects 
in Syria. Second, they have offered to buy a considerable 
proportion of Syria’s agricultural surpluses, of which the 
most important are wheat and barley. 

The amount of the loan has been put by the press at 
1,300 million Syrian pounds—about £130 million sterling. 
Ir is not confirmed whether this is a precise figure agreed 
between the parties to the agreement, or merely a rough 
estimate. The projects stated by Khaled el Azm envisaged 
by the agreement include the following : a railway between 
the Mediterranean port of Latakia and Kamishli in the 
extreme north-east corner of Syria, passing through Aleppo ; 
another railway from Damascus to Homs ; a dam on the 
Euphrates at Yussuf Pasha extensive irrigation works 
related to the dam ; sundry road projects ; and the building 
of factories for the repair and assembly of tractors and other 
vehicles and for the manufacture of spare parts. Another 
report says that the Russian loan will help to complete the Al 
Ghab project—the drainage and reclamation of the great 
Orontes swamp between Latakia and Aleppo, on which the 
Syrians have already been working for several years. Finally, 
Fakher al Kayyali, the minister of public works, who was at 
Moscow has declared the loan 
to be a long-term one carry- 
ing 2.5 per cent interest. 

The last comprehensive 
survey of Syria’s development 
needs was made by a mission 
of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment which reported its find- 
ings in 1955. The mission 
estimated the cost of the 
Latakia-Kamishli railway at 
170 million Syrian pounds— 
or 200 million if the cost of 
the necessary feeder roads in. 
the eastern district was in- 
cluded. It put the building 
of the Yussuf Pasha dam at 
160 million and the related 


irrigation works at 560 million. These projects, together 
with the Damascus-Homs railway (which must run into 
figures approaching 100 million) already account for 1,000 
million Syrian pounds. If the cost of the other projects 
for agriculture, roadbuilding and industry are added, the 
figure of 1,300 million mentioned in the press as the total 
amount of the loan seems pretty near the mark. 

Estimates of this kind are necessarily rough. In the case 
of the Latakia~Kamishli railway, for instance, the Inter- 
national Bank’s figure may be on the low side. The Belgian 
firm which has just completed a survey of the line has put 
the probable cost at 386 million ; part of the big discrepancy 
is doubtless due to the fact that the Belgians estimated for 
a line that turned south-east from Raqga to Deir ez Zor 
before swinging back northward to Kamishli. Anyway the 
cost of a railway must depend to a certain extent on the 
size and frequency of the ancillary installations, like sidings 
and storage facilities. 

Some of these projects will take many years to complete. 
The Euphrates dam may be a seven or eight-year task, and 
the irrigation works in the same area may take even longer. 
But it is worth noting that the international bank mission 
favoured both the Yussuf Pasha dam and the Latakia- 
Kamishli railway in principle. It advised against them on 
grounds of capital shortage only ; at the time of the report, 
investment in such large long-term projects would have 
diverted resources from the more modest plans calculated 
to yield a quicker return. Now that the Russians hav: 
decided to help the Syrians 
with capital for long-term 
investment, the only objec- 
tion to the projects has fallen 
to the ground. 

The Soviet-Syrian agre2- 
ment on current commercial 
exchanges is more nebulous. 
It has been stated by the 
minister of public works that 
the Soviet government has 
expressed readiness to buy 
Syria’s agricultural surpluses 
and to pay half in hard cur- 
rencies and half in various 
forms of mechanical equip- 
ment. But nothing has been 
said so far about quantities or 
prices. 
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Syria can do with help in the commercial field, though 
its trading position is not so desperate as is sometimes 
said. Practically the whole of last year’s cotton crop 
(92,000 tons) has been moved; the unsold surplus on 
August Ist was 1,700 tons, compared with 1,500 tons at 
the same time last year. The pattern has changed con- 
siderably. In 1956 France took half the crop and the com- 
munist block hardly any. This year France and the com- 
munist block took about a third each. Barley exports have 
been fair, particularly to western Europe. West Germany, 
Denmark, Belgium and Italy have taken about half the 
available supplies. The weak spot is wheat. Of an export- 
able surplus of between 350,000 and 400,000 tons, only 
50,000 have been sold ; the warehouses of Latakia, Aleppo 
and Jezira are full of it. 

Two possibilities of disposal are now being canvassed. 
First, a commercial delegation is trying to negotiate a three- 
way deal between Syria, Italy and Egypt. The suggestion 
is that Syria should deliver 220,000 tons of hard wheat to 
Italy ; Italy the equivalent in soft wheat (300,000 tons) to 
Egypt ; and Egypt should pay Syria—somehow. Second, it 
has been reported but not confirmed that the Soviet Union 
is prepared to buy either 300,000 tons or the whole of 
Syria’s surplus, whatever it is, for an indefinite period. The 
three-way deal has been described by a western expert in 
Syria as “‘ mythical.” It seems, therefore, that the wheat 
will ultimately go to the Soviet Union. 


* 


Assuming that the arrangements can be satisfactorily 
worked out in detail, then for some years to come the Syrian 
economy will be geared primarily (but not wholly) to that 
of the eastern block. Most of the finance for Syria’s de- 
velopment will come from Moscow, and probably about half 
of its external trade will be with the eastern block. But 
the Syrians have no wish to become wholly dependent on 
the East. Merchants in Aleppo in particular would like to 
preserve their ancient trade pattern with the West, which 
they understand inside out ; they have less to gain from 
government-to-government deals and have great difficulty in 
understanding a system under which the prices offered are 
often out of line with world market prices. When a com- 
munist buyer, for instance, bids at a price above the world 
level, the merchant instinctively holds back in expectation 
of a further rise and is bitterly disappointed when the buyer 
fails to return. An example of mercantile conservatism is 
that most of this year’s wool export has gone to the United 
States although the communist countries offered prices five 
per cent higher. 

Syrian spokesmen have insisted that Syria’s Russian deal 
has been made without any political strings attached. There 
is no reason to disbelieve them; for the moment the 
Russians are pushing a negative aim in Syria—that of keep- 
ing out the West—and are doing very nicely without forcing 
political issues. Whether they can maintain this “ holier 
than thou ” attitude is open to question. But they will be 
well advised to keep it up if they can. The moment they 
overstep the mark they are likely to find the Syrians just 
as unpredictable and difficult as others have found them 
in the past. They are being helped for the moment by the 
hysterical anxiety with which the West reacts to each new 
development in the Syrian internal situation. Syrians 
generally treat this as a joke and derive a considerable kick 
out of making the West jump. But more serious-minded 
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people regret that misunderstanding should have gone so 
far. Salah Bitar, the Syrian foreign minister and a con- 
vinced adherent of the policy of neutrality between the two 
great power blocks, has just confessed without enthusiasm 


that “prospects of .co-operation with the West have 
dwindled.” 


French Pig in a Poke 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


A SUPERB pig covered the front page of the last number 
of the Paris weekly, Express, with a caption from the 
classics: “ he who dies for his country, lives eternally.” If 
the government’s five-year farm plan materialises, pigs will 
be the martyrs of the export drive. Beef will earn foreign 
currency and the porkers will have to die instead for French- 
men who would prefer bifteck. The government has talked 
of raising the price of beef to reduce home demand. Though 
it already costs 9s. to 10s. a pound, the French are the beef- 
eaters of Europe, and their insistence on buying the best 
cuts is the despair of the economists and even of some 
butchers ; there could be no tougher way of bringing 
austerity home to them than this. 

M. Gaillard, trying to stabilise prices at their level of 
July 31st, may not dare to raise the price tags on beef 
now. To prevent autumn strikes by the workers he must 
hold down prices, and those of food in particular, after his 
pseudo-devaluation. His difficulties are such that he has 
had to freeze virtually all the prices that he meant to thaw 
only a fortnight ago. This is the time of the yearly tussle 
with the powerful farmers’ lobbies over the State price for 
the main crops—wheat and, later, sugar beet and the vine. 
M. Gaillard cannot afford to make concessions. He has 
slightly reduced the price of wheat, for this harvest is aver- 
age while last year’s was halved by frost. The farmers, 
however, are angry, complaining, truly enough, that their 
costs of production and of living have gone up. They have 
even muttered that they would repeat the successful 
“ strikes ” of 1953 when they set up road blocks all over 
the country. Their income is half the national average (and 
less if one excepts the prosperous big farmers of the northern 
plains) and they feel they are the victims of government 
pandering to the urban masses. The government will prob- 
ably again have to concede last year’s wheat prices. 


* 


Wedged between the farmers and the workers the govern- 
ment may, then, postpone the increase in the price of beef. 
But the knowledgeable all agree that, now or later—but not 
much later—there is no other way out. Agriculture could 
be one of France’s big export gambits, but the best new 
lines, meat and dairy and market-garden produce, are 
absorbed by the ever-growing demand at home. This year, 
there have even been heavy imports of beef. Exhorting a 
sceptical people, as one enthusiastic ex-Minister has done, 
by declaring that “ veal eating is a crime against the nation ” 
will not produce results. 

Though production has grown constantly since the war, 
the experts predicted these troubles long ago. The State 
has subsidised the growing of wheat, beet and wine. Today 
the market for all of them, at home and abroad, is virtually 
saturated. Wheat demand is actually falling and exports 
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are sold 40 per cent below the home price. But cattle- 
raising, though French prices are competitive and the export 
market unlimited, has become unattractive to the farmer 
who prefers earning {100 to the hectare with wheat to 
£70 with meat. Understandably, the French herd is no 
bigger today than in 1950 and beef is sold young as veal. 
Though meat is the first industry of France, with twice 
the turnover of motorcars, present policy, if unchecked, 
will lead to vast unsellable surpluses of wheat and per- 
manent imports of dairy and market-garden produce ; 
France, as the Germans have unfortunately been the most 
assiduous in pointing out, is the natural garden of Europe. 
The common market treaty discussions assumed France 
would have farm surpluses to sell. But with present policy, 
agriculture will become a deadweight on trade. 

That is what the five-year plan means to avoid. Indeed, 
the government hopes to turn agriculture to good account 
and earn £135 million of new foreign exchange by it in 
1961—about one-third of the hoped for results of the export 
drive. It hopes to raise meat, milk, fruit and vegetable 
production by nearly a third and stabilise, if it can, the out- 
put of the traditional crops. This raises a host of problems: 
fodder production and yields must be raised ; the number 
of agricultural engineers, who are far too few, fewer even 
than in Italy, must be increased ; and the distributive system, 
the Caliban of the French economy, must as always be 
tidied up. But the core of the plan is to raise the meat, and 
lower the wheat, price paid to the smallholder—who 
obtains, at present, even more for his wheat than the big 
farmer, though he would be better suited to raising cattle. 
Guaranteed minimum prices and investment credits would 
be the government’s main incentive. The credits are vital, 
for the peasants of the west and southwest, the potential 
dairy-farmers, rarely have the resources of the capitalist 
wheat and beet farmers of the north. 

The steady drift from the land is good for industry and 
reduces the deadweight of the rural tail that France is 
dragging behind it, but it is depressing agriculture in many 
areas. In twenty years, parts of the mountainous centre 
could become almost as deserted as the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Yet, if reconversion succeeds, the French could 
ultimately reconcile up-to-date farming with a relatively 
high farm population as the Dutch and Danes have done. 
For a naturally rich agricultural country this is important. 
The new programme is only a start in that direction, but 
it is the first real attempt to define a long-term food policy 
going beyond mere electioneering for the “ invisible party ” 
of 150 rural deputies who straddle the Assembly from the 
Communists to the far right. 


* 


Such a programme will require a steady hand. Neither 
the government nor the farmers have very good records in 
this respect and there are signs that the plan may not have 
moved off to a perfect start. For instance, for several years, 
the government has tried to cut the scandalously wasteful 
production of beet alcohol ; but now, having discovered that 
higher output is necessary to meet contracts with Tunisia 
and Morocco for which the growers have been agitating 
to ensure their outlets, it will again have to encourage beet 
production and almost certainly, despite official denials, raise 
the output of beet alcohol as well. The five year plan will no 
doubt be successful in the main, but it will be sheer luck 
if it is completely fulfilled while shifts and changes in 
government policy persist. 
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South Africa’s Opposition 
Looks Both Ways 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


ITTLE in recent years has emphasised more clearly the gap 

.z between western and white South African thinking on 
political issues—and particularly on political rights in a 
multi-racial society—than the Union congress of the United 
party in Bloemfontein earlier this month. It has also empha- 
sised the gap between the maximum political concessions 
that the whites feel they can make and the minimum 
demands of the non-Europeans. Most commentators in the 
free world expressed grave disappointment at the meagreness 
of the political rights which South Africa’s alternative 
government is prepared to offer to sections of the non-white 
community. But the United party patted itself on 
the back for having persuaded a congress of a thousand 
delegates to agree to a “ forward step ” ; and the newspapers 
which support the party hailed the decision to restore the 
Coloured voters of the Cape and Natal to the common elec- 
toral roll and to increase the direct representation of the 
non-Europeans in the Senate as “ courageous.” 


* 


It is true that there are people in the United party who 
are bitterly disappointed at the outcome of the congress, 
and progressive thought generally is almost contemptuous. 
But there are also people in the party who do not hide 
their belief that it has gone too far on the eve of an election. 
The United party is basically conservative, and has to 
consider the wishes of its powerful reactionary wing, par- 
ticularly on the eve of a general election. 

Yet this conservatism is relative even in South African 
terms, for the entire Nationalist party and press professes to 
be shocked to the core by the congress’s proposals to restore 
about 50,000 Coloured voters to the common roll; to 
entrench the political rights of the non-Europeans by making 
a two-thirds majority of the whites’ representatives neces- 
sary for constitutional and franchise changes ; and to vest 
the Senate, elected on proportional representation lines, 
with power to thwart the House of Assembly temporarily 
on specified issues. Mr Strydom’s own mouthpiece has 
written about “this diabolical plan” which “ must lead” 
to the downfall of the white man through*his ultimate loss 
of political power. The scheme, it adds, is to “renew” 


‘the “ old association ” between the United party and non- 


white voters with the object of destroying the sovereignty of 
parliament and establishing a permanent veto that will make 
effective government by the majority impossible. Other 
Nationalists have said that South Africa can only be safe 
if the franchise is confined to the white race. 

Against this reactionary background the United party's 
leaders have a hard struggle to find a formula that is 
acceptable to the party’s rank and file and that will not 
frighten too many timid voters next year, and yet provides 
an alternative to apartheid, a signpost pointing in the oppo- 
site direction. Some of the party leaders tried hard to go 
much further than the congress could be persuaded to go. 
They wanted direct Senate representation by non-whites, 
including Indians, and common roll rights for Coloureds in 
the northern provinces. But these plans had to be dropped, 
and in the end the congress even refused to agree to any 
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communal representation for the 350,000 Indians in Natal 
and the Transvaal. The blame for this decision must go 
to the reactionary English-speaking elements in Natal and 
most of the Afrikaans-speaking delegates from the rural 
areas, although it cannot be denied that it undoubtedly 
represents the view of the overwhelming majority of the 
white electorate. 

The fact of the matter is that in the present political 
climate in South Africa no political party that is seriously 
bidding for power can afford to put forward a colour policy 
which either stands much chance of being accepted, even as 
a basis for discussion, by African and Indian opinion, or 
provides a feasible blueprint for genuine race co-operation 
in the political sphere. Thus it is that there are able and 
responsible leaders in the United party who believe that the 
Bloemfontein congress does represent an advance, however 
small, and that at any rate the party is facing in the right 
direction now that it has publicly acknowledged the right 
of the non-European to a growing share in the political 
control of the country. 

They point out that, with the exception of the Smuts 
government’s offer in 1946 of communal representation of 
the Indians in Parliament, this is the first time since Union 
that a major political party has suggested giving non-whites 
more political rights than they possess. And those who argue 
that the foundation has been laid for advances when the 
political climate changes, take credit for having devised a 
most ingenious scheme for two political entrenchments: of 
the political rights of the non-whites and of white political 
leadership. The emphasis on keeping government in the 
hands of the whites is claimed to be a political necessity 
today for anyone fighting the Nationalists, however un- 
realistic it may be in the long run. Unfortunately, it dooms 
the non-whites to indefinite political subservience, so the 
United party has no chance of gaining the sympathy of the 
emerging non-white leadership. 

Although it has not been specifically stated, it is believed 
that the Africans and the Coloureds together would have 
II or 12 direct white representatives in a Senate of 44 or 
45—a figure large enough, it is claimed, to provide part of 
the checks and balances needed to entrench their rights, but 
not large enough to thwart white wishes on vital issues. 
The fact that the Senate is to be vested with more power 
than it has ever had, and will in certain circumstances be 
able to hold up legislation, does not worry the United 
party ; it believes that a multi-racial situation calls for 
an approach which would not necessarily appeal to a 
homogeneous population. 

What the Bloemfontein congress means in short, is that 
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there is at present no prospect of finding a realistic and 
generally acceptable solution for South Africa’s colour 
problem in the existing political framework. The little that 
the whites are prepared to offer certainly makes no appeal 
to the African and Indian leaders, and it is doubtful whether 
even the Coloureds are enthusiastic. And since a solution 
of some sort has to be found, it will probably have to come 
in time by less orthodox means. 


Feudalism in Quebec 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


QUEBEC strike, with characteristics which have become 
A too familiar in the province, promises to become 
notorious, and there is at least a chance that the weight 
of national opinion may be focused on it effectively enough 
to start a fundamental change in Quebec’s labour policies. 
At Murdochville, a little copper mining town in the Gaspé 
peninsula, the employees have been trying since the spring 
of 1953 to get a local union recognised. The struggle 
began long before the mine came into production. 

Since last March the original employees have been on 
strike ; the company, the Gaspé Copper Mines Ltd., has 
refused to negotiate with them or with any other union 
body; it has obtained a court injunction forbidding picket- 
ing, and it has kept the mine operating with men from 
outside, including some new European immigrants. Last 
week all the top leaders of all the principal union organisa- 
tions in any way concerned made a showy pilgrimage to 
Murdochville with the idea of establishing a picket line at 
least for one day, and trying to break the deadlock by 
attracting public attention. The cavalcade was led by Mr. 
Claude Jodoin, the president of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, which now unites all the unions affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations and the American 
Federation of Labour. Mr Jodoin, a huge burly man, is 
a native of Quebec. He was accompanied by Mr Gerard 
Picard and Mr Jean Marchand, the president and secretary 
of the Quebec catholic syndicates. They set up their picket 
line, which was attacked by men throwing rocks from the 
top of a nearby hill. The same evening, after the visiting 
leaders had left, the union’s office in the town was attacked 
and wrecked. 

The details of this strike story are, as always, complicated, 
and they sound quite different according to the person who 
is telling them. ~ But they add up to the fact that obstruction 
by the Quebec Labour Relations Board and manceuvres by 
the company have between them prevented the strikers, 
who regard themselves as belonging to Local 4881 of the 
United Steelworkers, from having any certified union exist- 
ence. Therefore the company can claim that the strike is 
illegal ; hence the ban on picketing, the recruitment of 
outside workers, and the violent clashes. 

The Murdochville affair follows the pattern of previous 
Quebec strikes, in which the provincial police (a tough and 
formidable body), the law and the government present so 
united a front against every union proposition that the 
unions’ ultimate choice is between violence or capitulation. 
The company usually refuses to negotiate on the righteous 
ground that the strike is illegal. It is impossible to imagine 
a large company with a modern sense of labour relations 
behaving in the same way anywhere else. Yet they are not 
just local companies. Gaspé Copper Mines is a subsidiary 
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of Noranda Mines, a big and well-established gold and 
copper mining company. At the notorious asbestos strike 
eight years ago, where events followed the same lines as in 
Murdochville, the company was a large American one. 

The big difference this time is that Mr Jodoin cannot be 
disposed of as though he were a tiresome and irresponsible 
local leader. He is a national figure. And it is the first 
time that Mr Duplessis, the prime minister of Quebec, has 
confronted labour at this level. His bitterest fights have 
been with the Catholic syndicates, which until about ten 
years ago were regarded as docile and amenable to guidance 
from the parish priests or from the chaplains attached to the 
syndicates. But recently these syndicates have been under 
the leadership of two young men who both graduated from 
the School of Social Sciences at Laval University, a centre 
of modern learning and sociological teaching which has 
been a leaven of astonishing power in Quebec. Mr 
Marchand, the syndicates’ secretary and principal orator, 
sounds like a president of the Cambridge Union in the 
days when the Union’s fashion was to be radical. 

This leadership, which has lately taken the drastic step 
of abolishing the “ confessional ” basis for membership, has 
much the same outlook as the secular international unions, 
and may very well take the syndicates into the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The whole Quebec situation has thus 
developed to the point where Mr Jodoin can demand, with 
fair hope of success, that the same standards shall be applied 
at Murdochville as anywhere else. The old idea was that 
“foreign” industry, from Toronto or New York, could 
find in Quebec a docile, low-wage labour force, and that 
either the Roman Catholic church or the provincial govern- 
ment of Mr Duplessis could ensure there would be no 
labour trouble. The labour unions, syndicates and inter- 
national organisations have already done much to change 
this, though neither Mr Duplessis’s government nor his 
provincial police would ever admit it. Murdochville, how- 
ever, might be the final demonstration that “ breaking the 
unions ”’ is as unprofitable in Quebec as anywhere else. 


The Fringe of German 
Politics 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


OST of the west German electors evidently see the 

federal elections, now only two weeks off, as a choice 
between the two big parties. The smaller parties, still 
numerous, have become increasingly uneasy about their 
chances of survival. To discourage “ splinter ” parties that 
might foul the working of parliamentary government, the 
current electoral law lays down that 

only those parties may send members to the Bundestag 

which either win a direct mandate in at least three con- 

Stituencies or else obtain at least five per cent of all valid 

votes in the entire federal area. 

It is being confidently estimated that the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Social Democrats will command some 80 per 
cent of the poll between them, leaving 20 per cent to be 
shared among no fewer than eleven other parties. 

Some of these can be dismissed as negligible freaks. But 
the Free Democrats, the German party (now reinforced by 
those Free Democrat dissidents who refused to leave the 
Adenauer coalition when Dr Dehler broke with Dr 
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Adenauer last year) and the refugees’ party (BHE) were all 
represented in the Bundestag which is just dispersing. The 
Free Democrats, who polled 9.5 per cent in 1953, have reso- 
lutely refused to conclude with their opponents any local 
agreements for the avoidance of wasteful effort or mutual 
extinction. They will return to the Bundestag, but probably 
not in sufficient strength to play the agreeable role of arbiter 
between the giants. As dependable anti-Marxists the Free 
Democrats have received some 4 million marks from the 
huge election funds contributed by industry. (DM 30 
million have gone to the Christian Democrats and DM 
6 million to the right-wing German party.) 

The refugees’ party, which polled only §.9 per cent in 
1953 and looks increasingly superfluous, is also declining to 
do any life-saving local deals and may well fail on September 
15th, although it will continue to be represented for some 
time to come in the Land parliaments. The German party, 
on the other hand, which with its new allies holds 32 seats 
in the present Bundestag although alone it polled only 3.1 
per cent in 1953, is taking no chances. Being largely in 
sympathy with Dr Adenauer’s policy, and having under- 
taken in no circumstances to enter into coalition with the 
Social Democrats, the German party has been able to 
negotiate the withdrawal of Christian Democrat candidates 
from three safe conservative constituencies in Lower Saxony. 
The party thus feels sure of the requisite three direct man- 
dates, and expects its share of the total poll to be enough 
to win it some 15 seats in the next Bundestag. These 
electoral mathematics may be of great importance to Dr 
Adenauer when it comes to forming the next coalition. 

They are certainly of considerable personal interest to 
the vice-chancellor Herr Bliicher and to Dr Preusker, the 
minister of housing. Both are former Free Democrats whose 
chances of continuing to enjoy office depend now upon the 
success of the German party, with which their short-lived 
Free People’s party merged in May. 

The prospect looks so gloomy for the Bavarian and Centre 
parties (which together held 17 seats in the first Bundestag 
and hold none in the second) that for campaigning purposes 
they have banded themselves with the Hanoverian and the 
Schleswig-Holstein parties into the “ Federal Union.” Tub- 
thumping in the name of local interests, chiefly agricultural, 
this union is contesting only a handful of constituencies. On 
the extreme right the German Reich party, the chastened 
spiritual heir of the Nazi party, is making half-hearted 
passes at the Bundestag that impress scarcely anyone out- 
side a few bleak towns and villages in Lower Saxony. The 
Communists are excluded from the running. In the 1953 
election they polled only 2 per cent and failed to win a 
single seat in the Bundestag ; since then, the Communist 
party in west Germany has been pronounced illegal by the 
Constitutional Court and forced underground. 


Partitioned Ireland 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN DUBLIN 


OLITICS in the Irish Republic have been thrown back 
Pic the idioms of 1920, or of the discussions on the 
first Home Rule Bill in 1886. The decision to intern many 
suspected members of the IRA makes this inevitable. Many 
people who think the move wise still regret that it should 
be necessary to invoke powers which were used on a com- 
parable scale only in war-time. In doing so, however, Mr 
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de Valera has only enforced the principle which he and 
Mr Costello have repeatedly laid down, that private armies 
cannot be tolerated. 

There is no disposition to believe that the internments 
will ease the situation across the border. Nowadays, the 
initials of the IRA cover a variety of sections who agree 
in their aim of ending partition by force but disagree on 
the appropriate means. The earlier raids on army barracks 
were mainly inspired by a section who, believing that 
partition was maintained only by British forces, left the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary alone. There is another section, 
mainly composed of people living in Northern Ireland, who 
make no such distinctions. There has been a succession of 
incidents since the spring which suggest not only a much 
more ruthless approach but also a considerable degree of 
local knowledge. It looks as if the present campaign is 
being conducted by people who live in the Six Counties 
and approach partition with less idealistic concepts than 
those who made the running in 1955 and 1956. The 
restraint shown so far in the north has been admirable but 
recent incidents cannot fail to revive bitterness. 

The traditional creed of Irish nationalism has been that 
the members of the minority are as good Irishmen as any 
other people in the country ; and that therefore the use of 
physical force is abhorrent. True policy, according to this 
way of thinking, lies in waiting and hoping for an eventual 
recognition, north and south, of mutual interests. This 
reflects, it may be remarked, the fact that Irish nationalism 
is based on a concept of the island as the national unit ; 
it is a geographical, not a race, attachment. - If it is objected 
that this ignores the claims of the majority in the north- 
east, the answer is made that there is a substantial minority 
there which wishes to join, and geographically could join, 
the Republic. The claims of one section must not involve 
injustice for another. 


* 


Readers outside Ireland may consider that this is 
nationalist pleading ; and indeed the whole question goes 
back to the fundamental issue of whether there is or is not 
a separate Irish nationality. But it is highly relevant to 
the present position because it is apparent that the policy 
of conciliation has the weakness of its merits. It is always 
weakened by the speeches of Belfast ministers who declare 
that the position of Northern Ireland is beyond discussion. 
Irish nationalists are not necessarily anxious to govern 
Belfast and to inherit its religious feuds; but they do 
believe in the unity of the country and are affronted by its 
denial. The exclusion of the possibility of any changes 
whatsoever strengthens the argument that now, as in the 
past, only physical force can effect redress. In some respects 
that argument has been justified ; it is true that greater 
attention has been paid to Irish partition in the last twelve 
months than in the preceding twelve years. 


The really depressing aspect of the situation is that there 


is apparently no end to it. The present troubles may or 
may not die away, but few things are more certain than 
that they will come again in some years’ time. Earlier this 
year Cardinal D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh, suggested a 
form of county option on remaining under Belfast and a 
federal link between the resulting areas. In return, the 
Republic should apply for membership of the Common- 
wealth and be prepared to grant bases to Nato. These 
are heads for a settlement ; they have evoked mixed feelings 
even in the south. Bases are possibly less important now 
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than they were thought to be ten years ago, but the mention 
of Nato is a reminder that important sections of the 
American and Canadian peoples are interested, on both 
sides, in partition and would welcome the establishment 
of better relations in Ireland. The nature of the federal 
link, and the extent of the powers of the Belfast govern- 
ment, are obviously all-important. But both Mr de Valera 
and Mr Costello have repeatedly declared their willingness 
to explore these matters. They have been met with the 
rejoinder that the status of Northern Ireland is beyond 
discussion. *Similar answers in Irish history have often 
been belied by events. But, in the absence of a new 
approach, the Furies which Lord Randolph Churchill con- 
jured up in 1886 will continue to hold sway. 


Rattling Peronista Sabres 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHILE 


NDISMAYED by the result of the Argentine elections, 
U small groups of exiled Peronistas are still plotting to 
overthrow the provisional government. From their sanctu- 
aries in Venezuela and Chile, Brazil and Uruguay, they 
rattle their sabres and ignore the blandishments of the 
various Argentine parties who are competing for their 
favour. Although at the elections to a constituent assembly 
last month General Perén received only one-third of the 
support he had claimed, the two million blank votes show 
that he still holds the balance of power. Dr Frondizi, the 
leader of the left wing of the Radical party, has already 
declared that if he were elected to the presidency, he would 
allow General Perén and his party to act freely in Argentine 
politics. But this is not the kind of power which tempts the 
general and his lieutenants. 

Senor John William Cooke, the second in command to 
General Peron, is sceptical of Dr Frondizi’s promises. With 
several of his colleagues Seftor Cooke lately moved to Chile 
and there told your correspondent that either through fraud 
or force Argentina’s political leaders will keep the Peronista 
party from effective political action. Consequently the only 
way open to Peronistas is revolutionary action and this, he 
insisted, will take place before twelve months are out. “ The 
people are organising themselves into revolutionary com- 
mittees throughout the territory,” he boasted, “ We have 
the support of a large section of the armed forces and the 
mass support is overwhelming. We will return soon.” 

Senor José Espejo, the secretary-general of the Peronista 
general workers’ confederation, was also optimistic. Accord- 
ing to him, the workers in Argentina were about to launch 
a prolonged general strike in support of General Perén’s 
return. When he was asked about the trade union’s failure 
last year to stage a one-day token strike, he replied that the 
workers were then practising and practice is never as good 
as the real thing. Senor William Patrick Kelly, the playboy 
leader of Perén’s shock troops, has said that when the 
general returns he will do so in a spirit of peace and good- 
will. “But, of course,” he added thoughtfully, “ some 
criminals will have to pay for their acts against the people. 
You can’t let everybody go without punishment and I am 
sure the people themselves will know how to deal with that 
problem.” Before the election these utterances by the 
exiled Peronista leaders might have seemed sinister. Now 
they sound more like bravado. 
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“Just been having lunch 
with my broker... 


very sound man; stopped me burning my 
fingers more than once. One thing he said 
struck me particularly: ‘Don’t put ail your 
eggs in one basket’, he said, ‘Put some of 
them in a good Building Society—Abbey 
National, for instance. You get a good 
return with all the security you can ask for. 
If you do want to get your money out, you 
can do so at reasonable notice with the 


interest paid right up to the date of 
withdrawal’. Makes jolly good sense to me”’, 
* + * 

Abbey National shares yield 34% income 
tax paid by the Society. This is equal to 
£6.1.9 per cent where income tax is paid at 
the standard rate. With assets of £258,000,000, 
the Society has the strength and solidity 
of a national institution. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


Branch and other offices throughout United Kingdom: see local directory for address of nearest office. 


LONDON N.W.1 -: Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


CVS-441 
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For every long flight, there comes a point of no 
return, when a pilot must go on because he no 
longer has enough fuel to turn back. Aviation 
in Britain has reached such a point, set on a 
course from which there can be no retreat. It is 
a course.that not only leads across the technical 
gulf that separates manned aircraft from mis- 
siles, but into a region of less government finance 






RITAIN’S aircraft industry has had the best part 
B« six months in which to digest the implications 

of the Defence White Paper. That document may 
have been issued from Whitehall, but it was written 
on the industry’s own drawing boards ; the decisions 
it announced would have and should have been taken 
even if they had not happened to coincide with a period 
of economy in defence expenditure. The White Paper 
really did no more than mark the mid-point in one of 
those short but brutal technical revolutions that the 
industry has met every so often and from which it has 
emerged, dishevelled but not downcast, to veer off on 
a new line of development. 

It is nearly 20 years since in this same fashion the 
industry came face to face with a jet engine. In military 
air weapons, the jet is now giving way to the rocket 
motor. The defence planners have done no more than 
accept the consequences of the fact that after a bother- 
some tussle with the new technology—it has gone on 
for the best part of ten years—the industry is ready to 
put its first guided weapons into production. 

The matter looks neither so simple, so elegant nor 
80 logical when it is seen from the factory floor. Like 
all rational analysis, it leaves out the ugly details. The 





WORLD 


Point of No Return 


for aircraft and more government criticism ; 
less home support and more international com- 
petition ; but also less outside interference and 
more freedom of action. It may be the kind of 
stimulus that the industry has needed to lft 
it out of the discouraging doldrums of the 
middle nineteen-fifties. In some parts of the 
industry—not all—it is already taking effect. 


decision to develop no new fighters or bombers, but 
to concentrate exclusively on guided missiles, has 


. written off years of work at the stroke of a pen, for new 


projects for manned aircraft were inevitably in prepara- 
tion ready to follow on those in production. It means 
that huge factories will be left totally empty when their 
present relatively small orders are finished and that 
skilled teams of designers have been made brusquely 
aware that their research is to no purpose, much as if 
they were children told to play somewhere else. 

This is not a happy picture ; nor is it easy to suggest 
how it should be improved. As matters stand, the 
industry’s capacity may stand to be reduced by about 
25 per cent as a result of the defence cuts. Whether 
this in fact happens will depend on the individual 
companies. The buoyant, expanding civil market could 
easily take up that capacity as it became spare, provided 
that it were turned over to the right kind of civil air- 
craft. But even when the design is right, it still takes 
about seven years or so to groom a civil aircraft for 
commercial operation. Except for those companies with 
one foot already well in the civil market, how is the 
industry to live in the meantime ? On government 
charity, if such a thing still exists ? 
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Relations between the government and the aircraft 
industry are, indeed, the most ambiguous part of the 
new policy. Some companies are already putting their 
own money behind their own aircraft ; others cannot 
afford to do so; and others still would not even if 
they could. But all of them continue to look to the 
government to finance the basic research that is the 
industry’s biggest need. There are signs, however, 
that the Ministry of Supply too is backing out. The 
savings that the Ministry is making in research 
expenditure are economies where they show least 
and hurt most. 

No painless method has yet been found of bringing 
the conflicting interests of the aircraft industry into 
line with those of its military customers. The require- 
ments of the RAF, for example, must be based not on 
what the industry can build, but on an assessment of 
the strength of the enemy. It holds that the kind of air 
attack likely to be made on this country during the 
coming years can be narrowed down to two categories, 
the ballistic rocket or the supersonic bomber flying at 
probably twice the speed of sound. No one has yet 
found a practical way of hitting a rocket in flight, and 
a supersonic bomber is none too easy a target either. 
Given the amount of radar warning we can expect in 
this country, it is doubtful whether any of them could 
ever be hit by a manned fighter. 

This being the case, almost any kind of guided mis- 
sile defence is preferable to manned aircraft defence, 
and it becomes pointless to waste money on further 
fighter development. The RAF’s hopes of achieving 


effective defence are in any cast modest—they are 
limited to warding off attacks on bomber airfields, with 
no attempt at wider protection of cities. In this role 
the two British anti-aircraft missiles, the Bristol Blood- 
hound and the English Electric Thunderbird, are 
proving surprisingly effective. If it came to the point, 
it might be that the RAF could dispense not only with 
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any new fighters, but with the numbers of the English 
Electric P.1 that it already has on order. 

The V-bombers are likely to serve their purpose 
until they are replaced by ballistic weapons, which will 
certainly be in service long before any supersonic 
bomber in the West. It has tentatively been suggested 
that the Americans could deliver 1,500-mile range 
weapons to this country in two years’ time. Even if 
that delivery date should prove optimistic, Moscow’s 
announcement this week of inter-continental rocket 
trials underlines the plain fact that it has now become 
easier to develop a relatively crude guided missile than 
a highly sophisticated manned aircraft. The one func- 
tion that missiles cannot perform is reconnaissance, and 
this is the one role for which the RAF still needs a 
manned aircraft. The Canberras cannot do the job 
indefinitely. 


IVIL airlines are also embarking on a new policy 

that is, in its way, almost as big a break with the 
past as the RAF’s switch from men to missiles. They 
are setting out to become mass transport carriers. Next 
month they will be meeting in Miami to thrash 
out details of the third-class services that they hope 
to start on the North Atlantic next spring, services 
that will pay only if they are operated with aircraft big 
enough to spread their costs over the greatest number 
of seats that can be packed into their whale-like 
fuselages. 

This means that the industry must build aircraft with 
anything from 100 to 200 seats. Although the issue 
of turbo-prop against pure jet is far from settled, many 
operators think they will have to use jet-engined air- 
craft for any flights of more than 500 miles in order to 
give as fast a service as their competitors. British 
European Airways is the latest to reach this decision. 
But if operators such as TWA in the United States 
are prepared to use turbo-prop aircraft on a large scale, 


ORDERS AND CANCELLATIONS IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


(Aircraft printed in italics are privately financed) 


In Production 


Under Development Expanding Contracting Cancelled 


Bristol Bid for BEA jet airliner Bloodhound anti-aircraft 
missile 
70 Britannia airliners 
Range of helicopters 
Firestreak airborn missile ae 
19 Comet airliners 14 Comets for Capital 
Vampire trainers and small passenger aircraft Airlines in suspense 
2,000 mile range ballistic Thunderbird anti-aircraft P.1 fighter — 
weapon missile Canberra 
Rotodyne helicopter — Fireflash airborne missile 


Some engines Axe hovering over research 
projects 
Orion turboprop engine 


de Havilland BEA Comet order probable 


Gyron engine 


English Electric 
Fairey Aviation Production version of 


Fairey Delta 2 
Handley Page 


Hawker-Siddeley 


—_ Herald 43-seat airliners 
Bidding for BEA jet airliner. _ Vulcan bomber 

Supersonic fighter Hunter and Javelin fighters 
Medium range _passenger- _ — 

freight aircraft 
Rocket motors for ballistic 
weapons 

Vertical take-off engines 
Vickers-Armstrong — 


Victor bomber a 

Supersonic bomber 

Javelin developments 
Rocket fighter 


Rolls-Royce Civil and military versions of Avon, Conway, Dart and Tyne — 


jet and turboprop engines 


372 Viscount airliners sold 
35 VC 10 150-seat jet Last Valiant bomber 
airliners delivered 
40 Vanguard turbo prop 
airliners 
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as Mr Howard Hughes seems to think they might, they 
could as easily start a stampede back to the turbo-prop. 
The British industry is specialising at present in what 
have come to be classed as “ medium range ” aircraft, 
which means roughly every type of big aircraft that 
just falls short of the range required for the North 
Atlantic. It has not done so willingly. Each company 
that has gone into the civil market on any scale has 
done so with the intention of building a machine that 
could be used on this, the greatest air route of them 
all, and all seem to have failed, if any single common 
factor can be found in the different ventures, mainly 
for lack of experience in building large aircraft struc- 
tures. It is sometimes forgotten that the American 
industry first cut its teeth on relatively small aircraft: 
the early Constellations, the DC 4s and 6s, were not 
much bigger than Viscounts. But these aircraft grew 
alittle each year until their successors can fly the North 
Atlantic from coast to coast non-stop (given a small 
element of luck) ; and the successors to this present 
generation will carry more than 100 passengers. 


. 


[ is far more likely that the Comet or Vickers-Arm- 

strong’s VC 10 could evolve by much the same pro- 
cess as the Britannia is doing into really long-range 
machines capable of operating on any route in the 
world, including the NorthAtlantic, than that any British 
company could start now and build an aircraft capable 
of that performance straight from the drawing board. 
Recently there has been more than one suggestion that 
the industry should embark on a huge joint venture to 
conquer the North Atlantic, assembling a composite air- 
craft that would be the work of many factories and— 
presumably—many drawing boards. It is not clear how 
the idea first came into favour. It may have had its roots 
in the undeniable fact that many aircraft factories in this 
country lack the technical resources needed to build a 
machine as complicated as a big modern airliner—this 
indeed is one of the reasons behind the delay in getting 
the last V-bombers into service. But the only way to 
cure this is to build big factories, with suitable tools— 
not to break an aircraft down to fit the factories, and 
re-assemble it afterwards like a jig-saw. 


When work is scarce, there is a fatal attraction in 
any scheme that promises to spread it out over the 
widest possible area. No one would willingly suggest 
that long-established companies should be closed, and 
their design teams scattered, but it is difficult to see 
any alternative. During the past few years, while the 
aircraft industry as a whole has remained relatively 
Static, certain companies in it have increased their 
capacity and their investment until they are working on 
a scale approaching that of the big American manufac- 
turers. There are only two ways to stay in the aircraft 
business. One is to work on this scale ; gearing produc- 
tion capacity and investment to the size, shape and 
complexity of the new aircraft. The other is to do the 
direct opposite. 
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Many of the smaller companies in the industry, and 
some of the bigger ones too, do a steady, lucrative bread 
and butter trade in aircraft engines and propellers the 
designs of which have hardly changed since the thirties. 
It is not necessarily the smallest units in the industry 
that are most in need of help. But those that do need 
help face a difficult task in gaining a foothold in the 
civil market. That market is prepared to absorb a large 
number of aircraft at £1 million apiece ; but it will 
only absorb a limited number of types. There are 
already in this country two big jet airliners under 
development, the Comet and VC 1o, and two turbo- 
props, the Vanguard and Britannia. British European 
Airways is now asking for yet another type of jet, and 
the chairman made it plain this week that he did not 
consider the Comet or the VC Io fitted his require- 
ments. At least two manufacturers besides de Havil- 
land, Bristol and A. V. Roe, are willing to get into the 
jet manufacturing business on the basis of a BEA order, 
but that order alone will certainly not be large enough 
to meet the development cost of a new aircraft. 

The Ministry of Supply will therefore be expected 
to meet at least part of these development costs. It 
already has a stake in two of the major British airliner 
projects in existence, and could not be blamed if it 
decided against actively assisting the industry to lay 
down a fifth production line with four big aircraft 
already in production, each one of which would be 
capable of extensive development. 


7". Ministry bears’ a heavy responsibility for shap- 
ing the industry’s future, but those who look to it 
for a clear statement of policy have so far looked in vain. 
It seems to be an accepted fact that the cost of develop- 
ing all weapons will be borne by the government, leav- 
ing the Ministry with a margin in hand which it seems 


‘to be sharing out between civil development and pure 


research. The margin is not big enough to do either 
job properly, and if a choice had to be made, it would 
benefit the industry more were the Ministry to invest 
whatever spare cash it possessed in a rational pro- 
gramme of pure aerodynamic research, leaving com- 
panies to finance their own commercial development. 
The speed with which research yields results is almost 
as important in this industry as the quality of the work 
done ; the data is useless if it comes too late to help the 
man at the drawing board. 

Yet at the present time, the cuts being made by the 
Ministry of Supply have the direct effect of spinning 
out the time it will take to complete investigations. A 
White Paper on aircraft development policy, written in 
the same bald terms as the White Paper on Defence, is 
the only way that the Ministry of Supply will remove the 
prevailing impression that its policy is dictated far more 
often by individual pursuasiveness, local unemploy- 
ment, and hunch, than by any deliberate appreciation 
of what is good and right for the aircraft industry of 
this country. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


STERLING TACTICS 


Helping the Bears? 


HE speculative pressures against sterling have been less 
T openly evident in the foreign exchange market this 
week. The forward discounts have narrowed considerably. 
The discount on sterling sold three months forward against 
the D-mark stood on Thursday at 21 pfennigs, just under 
one half its level at the peak early last week—when it was 
equivalent, as an annual rate of interest on the spot rate, 
to 1§ per cent. Against the US dollar, the discount three 
months forward has dropped from-4 to 13 cents—marking 
an annual interest equivalent of only 23 per cent. 

The improvement in forward sterling began after the 
denial by the German government of its intention to revalue 
the mark. This week, however, the movement has been 
helped by intervention in the forward market by the 
Exchange Account, and possibly by foreign official exchange 
funds as well. This is a dubious move. The forward dis- 
count marks the cost of continuing as a bear of sterling. 
When it is high, as it was early last week, it may appear to be 
an alarming advertisement of the state of confidence ; it 
also puts the full cost on those who act on their fears. 
Especially when combined with a taut hold on the supply 
of available credit—such as that now exerted by the Bank of 
England on bank loans to non-residents—it is a powerful 
weapon for a bear squeeze. 

In the past week, the cost of renewing speculative 
accounts against sterling has thus been reduced. Some bear 
accounts have been closed to settle end-month commit- 
ments, but these may be expected to be reopened early next 
month, when the market will moreover have to take the 
psychological shock of the gold and EPU figures for August. 
How badly these will turn out is exceptionally difficult to 
guess. The large volume of support given against the D- 
mark will be reflected in the EPU balance (involving settle- 
ment in mid-September) ; and an unknown amount of this 
is likely to be offset by Germany’s purchases of sterling in 
preparation for its prepayment of £75 million of debt 
service. Some measure of the pressure may be gauged from 
the inflow of foreign exchange into Germany which in the 
first week following devaluation amounted to $82 million. 
Not all of this naturally has been at the expense of sterling 
but a large part of it must have been. The support given 
in the forward market will not be directly shown in the 
gold figures. 

Support is still being needed in the spot markets. The 
rates still stand at or very close to the lower limits against 
not only the D-mark but also the US dollar (which was lifted 
on bear covering last week to $2.783), the Swiss, French 
and Belgian francs, the Portuguese escudo and the Austrian 
schilling. The Canadian dollar, however, has fallen, its pre- 
‘ mium over the US dollar dropping from over 6 cents to § 
cents. Rumours of sterling devaluation have died down ; 


but expectations of some change in international currency 
relationships remain—with eyes on the IMF meeting in late 
September and the October meeting of the ministerial 
council of OEEC. 


WALL STREET 


American Investors Think Again 


“NOR seven weeks the Wall Street market has been headed 
K downwards, but not in one headlong rush ; the middle 
of this week saw a fair rally. Nor has the fall been accom- 
panied by such omens of a bear market as a rising volume 
of selling on the fall and a decline unchecked by good news, 
The volume of business has conformed to the normal August 
slackness. It will not be until Monday’s Labour Day holi- 
day is over and the normal season of growing activity begins 
that the doubts and fears now growing up will be fully 
tested. But the fall has been quite steep enough to set 


THE WALL STREET MARKET 


INDUSTRIALS 


VOLUME (Hundreds of thousands-traded) 


1956 1957 
Standard and Poors Averages : Bonds 1926=/00, Industrials 194//3=/0 


investors and their advisors wondering. Is this another 
minor adjustment or the end at last of a long, long bull 
market ? From the early July peak of just over 53, Standard 
and Poor’s industrial average of stocks came down to just 
over 48 about a week ago. That is not quite a 10 per cent 
fall and 10 per cent is a figure which, in a market where 
chart theorists abound, might be thought to be significant. 

On the causes of the fall there is some measure of agree- 
ment. Dearer money must claim pride of place. As the 
charts suggest, dearer money has had to pull hard and long 
before it could curb the natural disposition of industrial 
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are doubts about the industrial future. Investors are not 
fearing a slump, but they have abandoned their previous 
assumption that output in the second half of 1957 might 
be a record season is right. Will dearer money not have its 
impact on industry too ? Once the assumption that output 
must expand is refuted, present low yields—the Standard 
and Poor average yields well under 4 per cent—would shout 
for re-adjustment. 

Those two main elements are buttressed by a third—the 
growing political pressure for deflationary cuts in Govern- 
ment spending and the probability that the President is 
losing power and Congress gaining it. In this atmosphere 
unhappy events abroad like the Syrian affair look more 
frightening. For the downward adjustment of the market 
there are thus ample causes, and those outside America who 
seek a hedge against currency may for a while prefer gold 
shares to dollar stocks. To conclude that the same facts 
mean that the long term advance of the American economy 
has been reversed would be unjustified. Industry remains 
prosperous if its rate of expansion is being curbed. 
Monetary policy, so well kept in hand in America in recent 
years, has not suddenly run out of control. America too has 
its price inflation problem and dearer money within limits 
should help to fight it. There is no reason to assume that the 
Administration has lost the power to release the credit rein 
when the time comes, 


IN THE MARKET 


The Ghost of a Rally 


TERLING appeared firmer even if the pressure on it has 
S not really been removed, and markets slipped back into 
a pale imitation of a forward stride. Yet most people ex- 
pected that the gold and dollar reserve figutes to be issued 
next week would look bad, and many of them suspected 
also that such bear accounts in sterling as were being closed 
at the end of August would be reopened when September 
began. In the result, gilt-edged prices have gained a little 


ground. The Financial Times index of government stocks © 


rose from an all-time low point of 80.43 on Friday last 
week to 81.17 on Wednesday. Jobbers reported a modest 
increase in the volume of business in the medium-dated 
stocks. The rally is far too thin to have helped materially 
with the Bank of England’s job in replacing the £503 million 
of 2} per cent serial Funding stock maturing in November. 
But there the Treasury and the Bank have found an unusual 
ally. The pressure on sterling has squeezed bank liquidity 
and bank deposits. Such of the figures from the banks as 
are available as this issue of The Economist goes to press 
suggest that the August make-up will show a big reduction 
in aggregate deposits. The seasonally adjusted index of 
deposits prepared by Lloyds Bank shows a sharp fall from 
108.8 at mid-July to 108.1 at mid-August. It remained 
above the level of the end of June. 

On the industrial side the market has just held its own. 
The Financial Times index shows a minute fall of 0.1 to 
198.1 in the week ended on Wednesday, while The 
Economist indicator shows a fractional rise of 0.7 to 213.7 
in the same period. The big doubt of the week was whether 
the settlement in the oil share market would pass without 
difficulty. It did, though the differences to be paid after 
the heavy fall of the previous ten days were great. After 
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stocks to rise. But a long downward sweep in bond prices 
does in the end move industrial stocks too. Secondly, there 


the settlement oil shares staged a short-lived revival, prob- 
ably owing something to the fact that jobbers kept their 
books as small as possible over Settlement Day. Oddly 
enough, American holders of sterling oil shares who did not 
unload on London when the market was falling came in 
as sellers on Wednesday. The other main speculative fancy 
at the moment is for some acceptable currency hedge. 
Helped by the reports that the International Monetary 
Fund has agreed at South Africa’s request to study the 
price and supplies of gold, shares of the newer gold mines 
have continued to rise. So has the premium on dollar 
stocks in London which reached 16} per cent over $2.80 
to the £. 


THE ECONOMY 


Output Still Rising 


REVISION of the production index for May, the pro- 
A visional index for June, and the advance guess at what 
the index will turn out to have been for July, which were 
published this week, all confirm that the resumed growth 
of industrial output is continuing, though alone they would 
hardly justify the Treasury’s confidence that “ production 
has been rising strongly again.” Output in July, after 
allowing for seasonal variations, is put at 140-141 per cent 
of its 1948 volume, as June output was a month ago. In 
fact, the provisional figure for June is now put at 140, after 
seasonal correction ; and the adjusted figure for May has 
been revised a point downwards. Certainly, reports from 
most industries suggest a further quickening of activity ; 
but one will not see the full effect until after the holidays. 

The strongest upward influence in total production in 


INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 


All industries Manufacturing 


1948= 100 


1956 1957 1956 1957 
DR Sk 6 ctwcs 138 136 142 139 
February ...... 136 137 141 142 
on OE ae 137 137 141 141 
PN xieicees 136 136 140 139 
PE acusenenns 136 139 139 143 
| ere rreee 138 140 141 144 
DN iscdua<ess 136 140-141 139 
POE occ cccis 134 137 
September..... 137 141 
CGctober....... 136 139 
November..... 137 140 
December ..... 135 138 


July was again, clearly, the continued recovery of motor 
Output to a record level: output of cars was 31 per cent 
higher than in July, 1956, and output of com- 
mercial vehicles 16 per cent up. But production 
was rising in textiles, too: cotton spinning showed 
an increase of 10 per cent and man-made fibres an increase 
of 9 per cent over output twelve months before. 
Employment indicators give the same impression of con- 
tinued but moderate growth in activity: in July the ratio of 
vacant jobs notified to labour exchanges, at its seasonal 
peak, was still lower than in July, 1956, or most recent years, 
though it had risen from a much lower level than usual at 
the end of the year. Short-time working in June, again, was 
less than in June, 1956, or at the beginning of this year, but 
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not as low as in most postwar years. Employment in the 
motor industry is rising; last year’s growth in some 
industries producing capital goods seems mainly to have 
ceased: employment in distribution continues to grow. 
Demand for labour is clearly mounting: but it is as yet not 
nearly back to the levels of the 1953-55 boom. 


Building at a Peak 


ONSTRUCTION in Britain is still close to the peak it 
C attained at the end of last year: for the last fifteen 
months building and contracting output has averaged about 
125 (1948=100), which compares with 116 for the whole 
of 1955. In value, the industry’s output reached £543 
million in the second quarter of this year, its highest ever, 
but since April-June, 1956, the increases have been largely 
a matter of price. The mild winter enabled builders to 
weather the early months of the year without their usual 
marked drop in output. Work on housing is continuing to 
run down, with houses under construction at the end of 
June 12 per cent fewer than a year before: and rather less 
work than a year ago was done on factories and industrial 
plant. The increases in volume of work in the second 
quarter were concentrated on other private new building, 
mainly commercial, and upon the new building projects of 
public authorities. 

This increase reflects the growth of investment by the 
nationalised industries that the Government permitted this 
year, after the cuts in 1956 ; somewhat higher spending on 
road works ; and increases in building by public authorities 
on services such as hospitals. In these sections of the 
builders’ market the order book is high and still growing, 
offsetting the falling off in new orders for factories. Never- 
theless, the builders still have a large backlog of industrial 
buildings to work through. 


BOND WASHING 


Throgmorton Street Laundry 


HE Stock Exchange Council has lost little time in 

working out its rule to control bond washing and it has 
left fair time for the market to think of the snags. The rule 
was announced on Wednesday but it is not proposed to 
confirm it until September 23rd. It governs the sale of a 
gilt edged stock ex dividend in the three-week period before 
the ex dividend date and compels brokers to provide jobbers 
with one of three certificates: 


(1) If the sale to the market is ex dividend, the certifi- 
cate must state that the principal in the transaction has 
been the beneficial owner of the stock for at least one 
month. 
(2) If the stock is bought from the market ex dividend 
the certificate must state that it is not for the purpose of 
closing a cum dividend sale. 
(3) Where the ex dividend transaction is not part of a 
switching or closing operation the certificate must state 
that fact. 
In addition all transactions during the three-week period 
must be completed by the actual delivery of the stock. The 
broker may not borrow stock for that purpose, though 
jobbers may still borrow. 

It will be seen that the new rule (165a) does not stop bond 
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washing. It will still be possible for the genuine owner of a 
block of stock who is liable to a high rate of tax to sell (in 
effect) his interest payment to somebody liable to a lower 
rate of tax and it will still be possible if the market prices 
are within the right range for both parties to share the 
benefit of the resulting tax avoidance. The Department of 
Inland Revenue has been in on the discussions and is 
satisfied, for the moment at any rate, with that outcome. 
What the Stock Exchange Council has tried to do is to stop 
the manufacture of tax repayment claims by bear sales cum- 
interest and repurchases ex-interest, the same borrowed stock 
sometimes being used again and again within the three-week 
period. The duty on the Stock Exchange Council to try to 
stop that device for living at the public expense can hardly 
be debated. The only doubt is whether the Inland Revenue 
Department also ought not to step in and require a new form 
of interest certificate making it clear that tax has actually 
been paid over and not merely that the net dividend has been 
passed on. It is not at this stage certain that that does not 
require an amendment of the law. 

Has the Council achieved its object ? First reactions in 
the market are that the new rule will involve much extra 
work (including the keeping of the brokers’ certificates for 
two years) but that it will stop the kind of transaction at 
which it is aimed. But the Council itself by implication 
seems to admit that not everything necessary has yet been 
done. The Council is to consider the application of similar 
proposals to securities other than gilt edged. This seems 
to suggest that the Council suspects, as others certainly do, 
that dividend washing on industrial shares has also been dis- 
covered by those who take their tax problems seriously. 


NON-VOTING SHARES 


The Council Speaks 


“7-TXHE moral is to the physical as three is to one.” The 

4 Council of the London Stock Exchange has applied 
this saying of Napoleon’s to non-voting ordinary shares. 
The members of the Council “ do not look with favour on 
the voteless equity share ” but they “do not consider it to 
be justifiable to use the high-powered sanction of refusing 
@ quotation to non-voting shares, which would have the 
effect of taking away from companies powers which they 
legally possess.” This is not a retreat from responsibility but 
a commonsense statement of where the responsibility lies. 
The Council has stood by the principle of a free market. If 
investors want to deal in voteless equities they need a market 
and it is not Council’s job or inclination suddenly to deprive 
them of that facility. 

“The proper remedy against the issue of non-voting 
shares,” the Council suggests, is “an amendment of the 
Companies Act.” In other words if a ban has to be applied 
an authority higher than the Stock Exchange Council should 
apply it. But, the Council’s statement adds, “ in the mean- 
time no person or company is compelled to hold or to buy, 
or to subscribe for or underwrite non-voting shares, and 
if such attitude were consistently adopted the issue of non- 
voting shares would cease to be a practical proposition.” 
It could be argued that this statement overlooks the non- 
voting ordinary share issued free as a scrip bonus. The 
Council’s attitude nevertheless provides a strong moral lead 
that companies must disregard at their own risk. 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


— 


FRDLATER. MACKIE. TODD & Ce Le 
ESTABLISHED 102) 


wrote a he 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 


ALITALIA - 
ITALIAN AIRLINES 
DEVELOPMENT 


The ALITALIA and L.A.I. (ITALIAN AIRLINES) 
Councils of Administration have met in accor- 
dance with the plans they have been considering 
for some time to discuss the air services they run, 
with a view to the reinforcement and future 
development of these services, to enable them to 
meet the ever increasing national and international 
air traffic. 


As a result of this discussion, L.A.1. will liquidate 
its administrative relations and the ALITALIA 


company will adopt the name ALITALIA—ITALIAN 
AIRLINES, 


The L.A.1. personnel will be absorbed into this 
company. 


The two Companies had a further meeting on 


29th August, and a full report will shortly be 
available. 


IVVVV VV VV VV VV VV VV 


INVEST WITH THE 
CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
with 


Interest at hig, per annum 


For 2 to 7 years 
(TERMS FOR LONGER PERIODS AND FOR LOANS 
OF £5,000 AND OVER ON APPLICATION.) 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 
NO EXPENSES TO LENDER. 


LOANS REPAID IN FULL AT MATURITY 
OR RENEWED ON MUTUALLY AGREED 
TERMS. 


NO CHANGE IN RATE OF INTEREST 
DURING SELECTED PERIOD. 


For further particulars apply to:— 


CITY TREASURER, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 


Saving with Safety 


Few forms of investment offer such a 
satisfying balance of profit and safety as 
the shares of a sound Building Society. 
In the prospectus of the Rock Building 
Society, you will find several types of 
shares described. Among them will almost 
certainly be one which suits your personal 
investment plan exactly and which provides 
the maximum return compatible with 
complete security. 


13101 Gi 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1865 
(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
Assets exceed £14,000,000 
Head Office: Newcastle upon Tyne. Phone 20911/2 


London Office: 17 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. Hyde Park 5618 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Second Thoughts on Pipelines 


OOD progress has been made with the repair of the oil 
G pipelines from Iraq through Syria and the Lebanon 
to the Mediterranean. Oil will soon be flowing at nearly 
two-thirds of the rate at which they operated before they 
were sabotaged, and they may be in full operation again 
by next spring. But recent events in Syria have inevitably 
called the security of these lines into question again, and 
may help to persuade the waverers that any additional 
pipelines that may be built from the Persian Gulf oilfields 
to the Mediterranean should take the longer and more 
costly northern route through Turkey rather than the most 
direct route through Syria. 

In the pipelines that already run through Syria, the 
Syrians have hostages whose safety might not be assured 
if Iraq agreed to the Turkish route for a new pipeline. 
This threat can hardly be diminished by the Russian moves 
in Syria, which indeed affect the security of the Turkish 
route as well. It is clear, at any rate, that the risks now 
involved in choosing either route are worth taking only if 
they produce very substantial savings in cost to the oil 
companies, when compared with any alternative method 
of transporting additional large quantities of oil from the 
Persian Gulf to consumers in the West. 

The greatest possible saving in costs to the oil companies 
would be achieved if the new pipeline took the shortest 
route through Syria—but only if the share swallowed up 
by wayleave payments grew no larger than it is at present. 
Syria has not disputed the present agreement, but the 
Lebanon is not satisfied with its share of the profits on the 
section of the Iraq pipeline running through its territory, 
and the four Arab countries traversed by TAPline from 
Saudi Arabia have not yet been able to agree on a division 
between themselves of the half share they have been offered 
of the profits of that line. The risk has to be faced of a 
mounting pressure, in all transit countries in the Middle 
East—supported by threats of expropriation or even sabot- 
age—to secure themselves the entire savings accruing to 
the use of the pipeline as opposed to tankers. 

It would be disingenuous to suppose that this 
pressure could be circumvented by charging lower prices 
for crude oil at the Mediterranean pipeline terminals and 
passing on the savings to the buyer. And if pipeline costs, 
swollen by inflated wayleave payments, were pushed up 
even to the level of tanker freights round the Cape, once 
the capacity of the Suez Canal had been reached, the pipe- 
line would have little left to recommend it. Admittedly, 
higher incomes in transit countries—the frustrated “ have 
nots” surrounded by oil wealth—might tend to produce 
more settled conditions in the Middle East. But tankers 
are more flexible than pipelines ; a tanker denied oil by 
one country in the Persian Gulf can be diverted elsewhere 
in the Middle East, or even to the Western Hemisphere. 


The Turkish Route 


OULD these objections also apply to a pipeline built 

\/ through Turkey from the oilfields in northern Iraq, 

which are in any case nearly as far from the Persian Gulf 
as they are from the Mediterranean ? The Turks might 
be more willing than the Syrians to agree to a fifty per cent 
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share of the profits as a wayleave payment—and more likely 
than the Syrians to observe the agreement faithfully—but 
even the Turks could hardly be expected to refrain from 
raising their demands if higher wayleave payments were 
conceded on existing lines through other transit countries, 
If, as the oil companies’ plans envisage, the pipeline were 
to run not only from northern Iraq, but also from a large 
“catchment area” of oilfields on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, the flow from these oilfields northwards could be 
reversed to provide the northern Iraq oilfields with an 
emergency outlet to the Persian Gulf. There are political 
advantages to any scheme that would interest other oil 
producers besides Iraq in the safety of a new pipeline to 
the Mediterranean. But even if the wayleave payments on 
the new line could be held at a reasonable level, would there 
be significant savings to be gained from piping, say, Kuwait 
oil all the way through Iraq and Turkey to the Mediter- 
ranean, instead of loading it into tankers in the Persian 
Gulf ? If not, then the outlet for northern Iraq oil might 
have to be the Persian Gulf and not the Mediterranean, 
even though that oil would have to absorb the costs of a 
pipeline from northern Iraq to the Persian Gulf in order to 


compete with the other Middle Eastern producers nearer 
seaboard. 


ESSO PETROLEUM 


£7 million at 6% per cent 


ENDERS set the pace in the capital market now. And what 
L a rigorous pace it is. Less than a year ago Esso Petro- 
leum, all of whose equity is owned by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, was able to borrow {10 million in London on a 5} 
per cent debenture. Now to borrow another £7 million it 
has had to offer by public prospectus a 6 per cent debenture 
(1977-1980) at 96. It is a stock that the institutions will 
like to hold. It offers a running yield of £6 5s. and redemp- 
tion yields of £6 6s. 8d. to the latest date and £6 7s. 2d. 
to the earliest date. The calls are spread out until the begin- 
ning of next March and with a sub-underwriting commission 
of 1 per cent, the institutions if they receive full allotment 
can effectively take the stock into their portfolios at a 
redemption yield of about £6 9s. per cent. The 3} per cent 
Coal. stock which has the same redemption dates yields 
£5 16s. 5d., so an adequate margin has been provided 
against any fall in gilt-edged stocks before the lists open and 
close next Thursday. 

The new debenture, secured on a floating charge, ranks 
part passu with the £10 million of the 5} per cent debenture 
and the £10 million of the 5 per cent debenture. But unlike 
these stocks, there is no premium on redemption before 
the last date. Over the last five years Esso Petroleum’s 
gross income has averaged £9,441,545 per annum while 
the gross sum required to service all the debentures is 
£1,470,000. So far this year the profits of Esso have been 
higher than they were in 1956. The capital cover is also 
high. 

The proceeds of the new issue will contribute to the 
further development of the Fawley refinery and to the build- 
ing of tankers. In the year to June 30, 1958, the directors 
estimate that £40 million will be spent on capital account. 
This expenditure will be covered by retained profits, the 
proceeds of this debenture issue and by equity finance pro- 
vided by the parent company. Standard Oil provided {10 
million in dollars last April as fresh equity capital and will 
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shortly provide another £10 million in the same way. This 
is hardly likely to be the last call Esso will make on the 
London market, for its capital programme, including the 
development of the Milford Haven site, reaches out a good 
way into the future. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Britannia and Mr Hughes 


HEN Mr H. Hughes told the salesmen of the Bristol 

Aeroplane Company that his airline, Trans-World 
Airlines, would buy 15 Britannia aircraft from them if, 
and only if, the lot were delivered by next June, both 
he and they knew there was no aircraft manufacturer in the 
world in a position to deliver 15 large aircraft within so 
short a space of time. Machines of this size are not kept 
in stock like so many bales of cloth, and the mere fact that 
he was prepared to make such a stipulation throws doubts 
on the genuineness of Mr Hughes’s interest in the Britannia. 
The company have now put this to the test by telling Mr 
Hughes he can have the aircraft when he wants them—but 
only at a price. That price must cover the cost to Bristol of 
compensating its various Britannia customers for accepting 
later delivery so that aircraft due to come to them during 
the next ten months can be diverted to ,TWA. Since most 
of the operators are already short of capacity, the compensa- 
tion they will require is likely to be substantial. 

The TWA officials who have now taken over negotiations 
with Bristol could always extricate themselves from the 
position in which they have been placed by Mr Hughes by 
asking for modifications that could not be completed within 
the time limit. If they did this, however, they would be as 
far as ever from curing the commercial ills that first caused 
Mr Hughes’s interest in the aircraft. TWA has been 
losing traffic inside the United States to competitors with 
more efficient fleets ; it is now also beginning to lose money. 
The cure, as Mr Hughes sees it, is to put into service as 
quickly as possible new aircraft that have a noticeable edge 
in speed and comfort over those of competing airlines. The 
normal delivery dates for new aircraft are too long for his 
purpose. To get new equipment in service in time to catch 
Next summer’s traffic and prevent a further disastrous 
season, he has to find a manufacturer with a suitable fast, 
modern aircraft already on the stocks, and who is also 
sufficiently interested in getting that aircraft on to the 
American routes to allow TWA to jump the queue at the 
expense of earlier customers. To some extent, therefore, 
he is expecting operators such as British Overseas Airways 
Corporation to pull his chestnuts out of the fire for him. It 


is fair to ask whether Mr Hughes would do the same for 
BOAC. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SETS 


Stimulants for the Market 


VEN though purchase tax on radio and television sets 
E remains at 60 per cent, and the minimum deposit on 
sets bought on hire purchase is still 50 per cent, retail sales 
of television sets in the first half of 1957 were more than 
16 per cent above those of a year ago. Retail sales of radio 
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sets during the same period were nearly 20 per cent higher 
than last year, and sales of radiograms no less than 35 per 
cent higher. Although the rate of increase in sales of tele- 
vision sets fell back during the second quarter, neither 
these figures, nor the attitude of manufacturers at this year’s 
Radio Show, gives the impression that the British market 
for television sets has nearly reached saturation point. 

There are now nearly 73 million licensed television sets 
in British homes (without counting the “ pirates”), or one 
set to every two households. The industry cannot for long 
hope to expand the “ viewer population ” at the same rate: 
replacement must become more important in this market, 
as it has with radio. But the manufacturers now hope that 
the 21 in. screen, which they are displaying widely at this 
year’s show, and which is now fitted to only 7 per cent 
of all television sets sold, will soon become considered as 
essential to good viewing as the 17 inch screen is today. 
Other developments to ensure that the ravenous appetites 
of the buyers of television sets never become satisfied include 
television sets incorporating VHF sound radio, at an extra 
cost of § guineas, cheaper smaller sets advertised as the 
second set to settle family squabbles about which channel to 
watch, and several portable models for those who can never 
bear to be parted from the telly, even on a picnic. And in 
spite of rising costs of labour and materials, most set makers 
have succeeded in producing better quality products at the 
same or lower prices than last year. 


This impression of strength does not extend to the export 
market. The industry expects the total value of its exports 
to reach the record level of £45 million this year, compared 
with nearly £41 million last year, and half that amount six 
years ago. But it is to record players and other sound 
reproduction equipment, components, and communication 
and industrial equipment that the industry now looks for 
most of its export gains. Completed radio and television 
sets now account for only 8 per cent of the industry’s 
exports, compared with 21 per cent in 1951. Foreign 
buyers still take large quantities of high fidelity kits and parts 
of sets for local assembly, and there is no criticism of the 
technical quality of these. But as German and Dutch 
competition becomes more intense, so the weaknesses in 
the design of British cabinets become more obvious—and 
the ugly boxes on spindly legs, which seem to be the British 
cabinet makers’ main contribution to this year’s Radio Show, 
are no great improvement. 


THE FRANC 


Tourist Advantage Lost 


FTER the franc was devalued, French banks adopted the 
habit of exchanging sterling travellers’ cheques at the 
prevailing rate for the franc capital, a grade of the French 
currency that results from the sale of property or securities 
in France, and is otherwise only usable for the purchase 
of certain approved securities. The capital rate was not 


widely different from the rate of about 1,250 francs to the £ . 
usually paid for franc notes bought in London. The French 
authorities have now withdrawn the privilege of cashing 
travellers’ cheques at the capital rate, and the effective choice 
for the tourist lies between taking notes which he can still 
buy at about 1,250 or taking travellers’ cheques encashable 
at the official rate of 1,167. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


BEA’s Fares 


HE relatively disappointing financial results British 

European Airways has now reported for 1956-7 have 
their roots in the corporation’s fare structure. For some 
time it has been charging passengers inside this country 
only two-thirds of the average international fare, 4d. a 
mile as against 6d., and all its profits have come from the 
international side of its business. This system of charging 
has worked reasonably well during the past few years when 
international traffic has been well up to expectations ; but 
last year it was not. Whatever the reasons may have been— 
BEA puts the blame partly on the credit squeeze and partly 
on Middle East disturbances—the profit of £1.6 million 
earned on international operations last year was barely 
enough to cover the losses of £1.4 million incurred on 
domestic services. Although its revenue for the year was 
nearly £24 million, the corporation was thus left with 
a miserable net profit of £216,770, a bare third of that 
of the year before. 

Costs during the year were rising considerably faster than 
revenue: the best barometer of this is the amount of 
capacity that the corporation has to sell to cover its costs. 
This has risen sharply from 61.4 per cent in 1955-56, which 
leaves the airline with a comfortable margin of safety, to 
63.9 per cent last year, which, considering that only 64.5 per 
cent of capacity was actually sold, is much too close for 
comfort. Many of these cost increases, such as higher land- 
ing fees, are part of a general trend towards higher operating 
costs over which the individual airlines have little control, 
but BEA is more fortunate than most in that it can at least 
take some steps to increase its revenue. The international 
agreement on air fares does not extend to a country’s internal 
network, and BEA is now making an effort to bring its 
domestic charges more into line with international rates. 
The application to charge higher fares will not be popular, 
but it is unreasonable to expect that passengers who use 
the domestic routes, and pack the aircraft to capacity, should 
have their flights subsidised indefinitely by the rest of the 
corporation’s passengers. 


RAW WOOL 


Sharp Fall in Prices 


HE opening wool sales of the 1957-58 season have con- 

founded most Bradford forecasts. The general opinion 
there was. that prices would open steadily, despite last 
week’s news of a sharp cut in the Japanese import quota. In 
fact prices at the Australian auctions have dropped sharply 
this week. By Thursday, medium to fine merino wools were 
generally 10 to 124 per cent cheaper than at the closing sales 
of the previous season last June, while prices of coarser 
merinos and fine crossbreds fell less sharply ; the crossbred 
market will not be fully tested until the New Zealand sales 
~ open on October 23rd. Top makers were understandably 
reluctant to sell much uncovered tops before the sales began. 
As it happens, had they accepted that speculative risk, their 
covering purchases this week would be yielding a useful 
profit. Last season prices reached a point that was uncom- 
fortably high to users, and they will be happy if the market 
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eventually settles down at a somewhat lower level. In the 
meamime buyers are naturally cautious in operating on a 
declining market, but there is a good deal of business wait- 
ing to be done when they decide that the time is ripe. 
Next week sales will be held in South Africa as well as 
Australia. 


FREIGHTS 


Cheaper. Coal Imports 


HE deep depression over the North Atlantic shipping 
T trade looks like continuing for some time, and its 
effects are gradually spreading to all parts of the world. 
There is practically no demand for prompt tonnage for 
coal, and such fixtures as have been made this week have 
been in the region of 30s. per ton, with the result that 
American coal delivered at a European port could theoreti- 
cally be cheaper than coal of local origin—theoretically, 
because this low rate applies only to a relatively insignificant 
proportion of total coal imports from the United States, 
which are now running at the rate of over 40 million tons 
a year. Most of this coal is still being carried by vessels 
fixed on time charter or contract basis at rates considerably 
higher than current spot rates. Indeed, some congestion 
has occurred in the loading ports because so many vessels 
are presenting themselves in eagerness to complete as many 
voyages as possible before their charter period expires. 

Chartering on a contract basis is still going on for future 
periods, for which freight rates have not fallen nearly as 
low as spot rates. One ccatract reported last week was for 
170,000 tons from Hampton Roads to German North Sea 
at 44s. 6d. per ton, starting with 20,000 tons in December, 
followed by shipments of 30,000 tons a month from January 
to May next year. About 45s. is being indicated by 
charterers for 400,000 tons of coal at 100,000 tons per 
annum beginning at the end of next year, by which time, 
of course, that rate might well appear cheap. For the next 
two or three months, however, there is not much prospect 
of spot rates improving. Although ships are being with- 
drawn from service by undergoing deferred repairs or 
advanced surveys, or being laid up or scrapped, the supply 
of dry cargo tonnage is continually being refreshed by 
deliveries from the shipyards. This flow of new vessels is 
likely to be maintained at a higher rate until at least next 
year, when deliveries of new tankers will begin to take 
precedence. 


COPPER PRICES 


Still Cheaper in London 


OPPER nearly fell to £200 a ton in London this week. 

On Tuesday cash metal sagged to £201 10s. a ton, 
the lowest price since the market reopened four years ago 
and less than half the peak of £437 a ton in March last 
year. A subsequent rally petered out and on Thursday cash 
metal closed at £202 aton. The reaction followed the news 
that the American custom smelters had cut their prices by 
one-quarter of a cent to 27 cents a lb (£216 a ton) ; the 
producers were still quoting 283 cents a lb (£228 a ton), 
but it is thought that they will be unable to hold that price 
much longer. The fixed price of copper sold by the Rho- 
desian Selection Trust companies is £210 a ton. 
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YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
speed handling of supplies — efficiently and safely 


Speed, efficiency and safety are more essential than ever space and manpower. As a result, Yale trucks quickly 
in handling today’s vast quantities of materials. That’s pay for themselves, then continue to keep your materials 
why industry the world over has turned to Yale Industrial handling costs to a minimum. 

Lift Trucks. Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand Lift Trucks- 
Whatever type of materials you must handle, Yale trucks available in currencies of the Free World-are built to 
lift and move heavy, bulky loads in less time... stack the same high standards wherever you buy them. Your 
loads high for maximum use of storage space... increase Yale Sales and Service Representative is equipped to help 
the safety factor in all types of handling operations. you select the Yale truck best suited to your particular 
These advantages mean big savings-savings in time, handling needs. 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE’ INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEONESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 


and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A, 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 

: ° . EINE, FRANCE « MILAN, ITAL 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y.. U.S.A. Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK § sainT-OuEN, S Y 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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AUSTRIA, Vienna Gebruder Groh 
BELGIUM, Liege es es : Fenwick 
DENMARK, Copenhagen ad ba oan V. Lowener 
FINLAND, Helsinki Oy Machinery AB 
GREECE, Athens The Hellenic Technical Supply Co. 
HOLLAND, Rotterdam Van Eyle & Ruygers, N.V. 
IRAN, Teheran iti Sabet-Pasal Co., Inc. 
IRELAND, Dublin Blackwood Hodge (Ireland) Ltd. 
ISRAEL, Tel Aviv Automotive Equipment Ltd. 
ITALY, Milan sisal eceealeseecnbsieceaet omlgabes Fenwick 
KENYA, Nairobi Equipment Ltd. 


LEBANON, Beirut Nicholas Stephanou & Fils 
MOROCCO, Casablanca Forges de Bazas 
NORWAY, Oslo A/S Lowener — Mohn 
PORTUGAL, Lisbon Henry M. F. Hatherly Ltda, 
RHODESIA, Bulawayo D. Drury & Co. (Rhodesia) Ltd. 
SPAIN, Barcelona Fenwick 
SWEDEN, Stockholm ‘i A-B V. Lowener 
SWITZERLAND, Zurich Forrer-Fenwick 
TURKEY, Ankara Koc Ticaret T.A.S. 
UNION OF S. AFRICA, Johannesburg D. Drury & Co. Ltd. 
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Consumers in Britain and the Continent appear to be 
more or less fully covered by their long-term contracts with 
producers. Instead of having to buy their marginal require- 
ments through the market some consumers appear to have 
a marginal surplus and to be selling to the market. Now 
that the holidays in 
fabricating plants are COPPER PRICES 
ending demand may | € perton cents per Ib 
revive. But a sharp | 350 
recovery in prices 
seems unlikely, fail- | 50° 
ing an improvement 
in business prospects | 25° 
in the United States 
or more drastic cuts | 29° 
in copper production. 
Figures — admittedly | !° 
incomplete — pub- 
lished by the Copper 
Institute put world 
output of refined copper in the second quarter at 260,000 
short tons a month; this was over 5,000 tons more 
than in the first quarter, owing largely to an increase 
in the United States. Deliveries to fabricators fell by 
nearly 3,800 tons to 243,250 tons a month. Producers’ 
stocks of refined copper at the end of June amounted to 
just over 400,000 tons ; this was 31,000 tons higher than at 
the end of March and 134,000 tons higher than a year ago. 


US PRODUCERS 
—=y 


LONDON METAL 
EXCHANGE 


TEA PRICES 


Big Premium for Quality 


INE tea from the second “ flush” of the North Indian 
F crop is fetching prices that must be the envy of pro- 
ducers of plain tea. This week and last 13s. 6d. a lb was 
paid in the London auctions for the small quantities of the 
best grades on offer, and a fair quantity realised prices of 
12s. to 13s. a lb. Standard grades of plain tea, in contrast, 
remained at 3s. to 3s. 3d. a lb and some African teas could 
be bought for 2s. 8d. a lb or less. These prices are not 
unprofitable to the African producer, but producers in North 
India and Ceylon whose average in London has been no 
higher than 3s. 3d. have been selling at a loss for several 
months past. 

Second flush teas usually meet a keen demand. This year 
production of the best grades has been curtailed by un- 
favourable weather, and some blenders in London evidently 
need those teas badly enough to pay fancy prices. This 
year some of the gardens have flown tea to Calcutta in order 
to land it in London earlier, and they have been handsomely 
rewarded for their enterprise. When substantial quantities 
are available here in a month’s time prices are unlikely to 
be so high. There is little prospect of a radical improve- 
ment in prices of plain tea. Supplies should be ample and 
buyers know it. 


OIL EQUIPMENT 


Orders Past the Peak? 


RDERS received by British manufacturers of capital 
QO equipment, chemicals and other supplies for the oil 
industry were worth £66 million during the first half of 
1957, about £15 million less than thos placed in the first 
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half of 1956, though still higher than in any previous year. 
There is no pronounced seasonal trend in orders for oil 
equipment, and orders placed just after June 30th will swell 
the figure for the second half of the year, but it now looks 
unlikely that orders for British petroleum equipment for the 
year as a whole will equal the 1956 record of nearly £154 
million. 

In Britain, most of the equipment for the next round of 
refinery expansion, which is to raise capacity from just over 
30 million tons a year at present to over 40 million tons a 
year by 1958-59, has already been ordered ; two additional 
projects that may raise capacity to over 48 million tons a 
year by 1960-1961—Esso at Milford Haven, and Caltex 
on Southampton water or elsewhere—are still at a very early 
stage. But equipment for use in Britain is only a small pro- 
portion of the total. In 1956, for example, it is estimated 
that of the £154 million worth of orders placed, nearly £130 
million were for export. Drilling activity is rising, especially 
in the new areas outside the Middle East, so there should be 
no falling off in orders for drilling equipment. But at the 
refining stage in the rest of the world as in Britain, most of 
the orders for the equipment needed for the current wave of 
refinery expansion have already been placed. The succeed- 
ing wave of refinery expansion can already be seen in the 
oii companies’ confident estimates of the rising world 
demand for oil, and the replacement demand for refinery 
equipment is felt surprisingly quickly, but for the next year 
or two the petroleum equipment industry may have a chance 
to catch its breath and work off some of its back-log of 
orders. 

Delivery dates of up to two years are still common for 
some types of equipment, and some orders that would have 
been placed in Britain have been lost to continental suppliers 
who can offer quicker delivery. As some of the British sup- 
pliers of petroleum equipment are also under pressure to 
deliver equipment for nuclear projects, they may welcome 
some relief from the double demand. But if they take too 
much advantage of any temporary lull in the demand for 

etroleum equipment, they may find themselves at a lasting 
disadvantage, in face of growing competition from suppliers 
on the Continent and in other oil consuming areas, when the 
next round of refinery expansion takes place. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A. C. Cossor, the radio and television manufacturers, 
earned a gross profit of £190,396 in the year to March 31st, 
compared with a loss of £119,871. The company returns 
to the ordinary dividend-paying list with 2} per cent. 


* * * 


In the nine months to June 30th, that is before the new 
plant at Boron was in production, the Borax (Holdings) 
Group earned a profit of £2,639,534. This suggests that 
profits were running at a lower level in the April-June 
quarter than they were in the previous six months but the 
directors have already said that earnings are of a seasonal 
nature. Profits of the group, if it had then been in its recon- 
structed form, were estimated at £3,974,462 for 1955-1956. 


* * * 


The interim ordinary dividend of Pearl Assurance has 
been left unchanged at 20 per cent, tax free ; in 1956 this 
payment was followed by a final dividend of 50 per ceat. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 


INCE coal was nationalised Powell 
Duffryn has been in search of a new 
destiny. For a long time refusing the 
obvious solution of distributing its 
compensation to shareholders, the direc- 
tors sought new investment outlets. 
They were numerous but not particu- 
larly sucessful; the group’s period as 
managers and technical advisers at 
Wankie colliery in Rhodesia was. short, 
and sO was its association with Socony 
Vacuum. Even today one of the group’s 
ventures, Powell Duffryn Carbon Pro- 
ducts, reorganised four years ago, is des- 
cribed by the chairman as earning “ too 
narrow ” a profit. 

At the beginning of 1955 the directors 
wisely, if belatedly, went back on their 
decision to retain the £16 million of coal 
compensation that the group. had re- 
ceived. Nearly £2 million wasspaid over 
to preference shareholders and nearly 
£10 million to ordinary shareholders. 
Enough cash was retained to nurture the 
coal and oil factoring business that is 
the rump of the group’s once dominating 
. position in the South Wales coalfield. 
And the full accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1957, show that that rump 
has done reasonably well. The group’s 
trading profits have gone up from 
£2.475,761 to £2,789,922. The ordinary 
dividend was left unchanged at 16 per 
cent but this payment, which absorbs 
the net sum of £444,382 from a net profit 
of £1,216,433, still seems unduly con- 
servative. The group, after all, still holds 
about £§ million in net liquid assets 
against capital commitments of £3 mil- 
lion. And in its fleet replacement pro- 
gramme, it will benefit from the invest- 
ment allowances. 

Some of the group’s remaining acti- 
vities, including building and repair of 
railway wagons, have proved a success. 
Some others, as for instance Carbon 
Products (whose participation in atomic 
energy work the new chairman, Sir 
Henry Wilson Smith, describes as “still 
marginal”), have yet to prove them- 
selves. Most of the group’s successes 
have been in activities ancillary to coal 
mining, of which it had long experience. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 


7 compete with supermarkets and 
self service stores, the International 
Tea group has to modernise its shops. 
It feels that it cannot plough enough 
money back into the business to meet 
the cost of this programm: and at the 
same time provide shareholders with a 
reasonable return on their capital. For 


the year to April 27th the directors raised 
the ordinary dividend from 15 to 173 
per cent following the advance in trad- 
ing profits from £1,950,717 to £2,15§2,367. 
The programme they have in mind re- 


quires permanent finance rather than 
bank loans, 


So runs the analysis of the 
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chairman, Mr William Bolwell, in the 
company’s full accounts. But Mr Bol- 
well believes that he has found a better 
method of financing than appealing to 
the capital market. His idea is to sell a 
number of the freehold properties to the 
Legal and General Assurance at up- 
to-date valuations and then to take them 
back on long leases. So long as the 
directors and the shareholders both 
remember that this is not a costless 
operation and that the company simply 
accepts a rent charge in place of the cost 
of servicing more capital there is nothing 
wrong with the idea, though shareholders 
must also understand that these hidden 
reserves in the way of property values 
will now be applied to the future os the 
business and not handed directly out. 

Mr Bolwell adds that the completion 
of the property sales will be spread over 
a period of years, as money is needed. 
The fact that the property deals can be 
so spread may give them an edge of 
advantage over an issue of new capital. 
In making them, the directors are looking 
beyond the latest balance sheet. There, 
freehold and leasehold properties have 
a written down value of nearly £5 mil- 
lion. Over the year the book value of 
fixed assets went up by £900,000. Stocks, 
have risen by £550,000 to over £6 mil- 
lion, reflecting the increase in turnover 
and a build-up of physical stocks during 
the Suez crisis. And the group is left 
with only £620,000 in liquid resources, 
a sum insufficient to cover immediate 
commitments let alone the whole cost of 
the capital programme. 


TOOTAL 


HE new chairman of Tootal, Mr 

‘Thomas A. Fairclough, gives share- 
holders plenty of reasons why trading 
profits might have fallen in the year to 
June 30th: there was “no marked im- 
provement in trading conditions ”; there 
was “a further slight fall in turnover ”; 
in the early months of the financial year 
the factories were operating “ somewhat 
below full capacity.” In addition, the 
first year’s working of the Australian 
factories, operating under capacity, re- 
sulted in a “substantial loss” which 
affected the consolidated trading results 
to “a considerable extent.” But though 
the dividend remained unchanged at 7} 
per cent, the trading profit did not fall. 
It rose from £592,892 to £667,269. 

How then, did the group achieve its 
increase in profits? Obviously it is 
keeping, as it must, a tight hold on costs. 
The closing of the small Newton Heath 
plant, transferring the looms to the 
Bolton mill is an example. Secondly, 
the group seems to have concentrated 
more of its effort on the production of 
made-up goods and on new fabrics. 
Expanding at the end of the business 
nearest to the consumer and relying on 
outside supplies from spinners and 









weavers is a technique that vertical tex- 
tile groups often use. In particular Mr 
Fairclough mentions the progress made 
in selling “ minimum iron” rayon, linen 
and cotton fabrics and the great increase 
in sales of children’s and teen-agers’ 
dresses, blouses and skirts. Tootal 
has acquired an interest in the blouse 
manufacturer, Eric Hart. The dyeing, 
printing and stitching sides of the busi- 
ness are also being developed. 


CHEMICAL PROFITS 


Yes expanding chemical companies 
which still have some way to go to 
complete their development program- 
mes, have produced interim reports for 
the six months to June 30th. Their 
results are satisfactory without being 
startling. Albright and Wilson has re- 
turned a trading profit for the six months 
of £2,234,000 (against £2,292,000) and a 
net profit of £646,000 (against £539,000). 
These figures are not directly compar- 
able as Oldbury Electro-Chemical has 
ceased to be a subsidiary of the group. 
But the directors, who have left the 
interim ordinary dividend unchanged at 
§ per cent, say that the reduction in 
profits consequent upon the change in 
status of Oldbury “has been more than 
offset by the improved results of the 
rest of the group.” 

Monsanto Chemicals reports a turn- 
over of £7,930,927 in the first half of 
this year, some 14.4 per cent higher than 
the figure of £6,934,343 recorded in the 
first half of 1956. The group’s gross 
income before tax was £870,738 (against 
£787,722) and the net income £427,538 
(against £383,522). The directors have 
declared an interim dividend of § per 
cent on the ordinary capital as doubled 
by the cash and free scrip issues but 
though competition and increasing costs 
persist, the directors say that they 
see no reason why they should amend 
their previously expressed view that the 
full year’s results should justify a total 
payment of 13} per cent (compared with 
22} per cent on the old capital in 1956). 


LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 


l <—o earned by Lewis’s Investment 
Trust in the six months to August 
Ist show little change compared with 
earnings for the same period of 1956. 
But costs in this important group of de- 
partment stores were almost certainly 
higher this year and the tiny increase in 
trading profits from £1,975,258 to 
£2,001,898 may reflect a more substan- 
tial increase in sales. Net profits have 
risen from £817,646 to £834,208. These 
earnings, which do not include the big 
winter sales, represent about two fifths of 
a full year’s revenue. Over the financial 
year the group’s earnings should there- 
fore again top the £5 million mark. But 
the group has a big development pro- 
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gramme, to be financed out of its own 
resources, and the directors have been 
content to leave the interim ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 5 per cent. The 
final payment for 1956-57 was 12 per 
cent (one per cent higher than in 1955- 
56) ; the dividend was covered about 
three times by earnings. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 


“ier mn its 21st year as a public 
company, Thorn Electrical Indus- 
tries is still growing. In the year to 
March 31st last, it added over £1 million 
to its fixed assets and another £1 million 
to debtors while its trading profits rose 
by £384,461 to £2,121,249 and its ordin- 
ary dividend by 23 per cent to 175 per 
cent. It acquired during the year several 
new small subsidiaries and after the end 
of the financial year it arranged the im- 
portant merger of its radio and televi- 
sion interests with Electrical and 


Years to March 31, 
1956 1957 
Consolidated earnings : £ £ 
Trading profit 1,736,788 2,121,249 
Depreciation 381,186 483,486 
Bank and loan interests. 109,731 224,944 
594,670 699,181 
537,658 592,637 
138,270 161,315 
15 173 
379,508 380,521 
3,319,606 4,046,659 
7,553,156 7,130,174 
3,152,592 4,220,558 
104,518 296,241 
3,015,561 2,968,148 
Loans and overdrafts... 3,458,734 3,138,976 
Debenture capital 000,000 1,000,000 
Reserves 3,013,567 
Ordinary capital 1,603,125 1,603,125 


5s. ordinary share at 24s. 3d.xd yields £3 12s. 2d. 
per cent. 


Net profit 

Ordinary dividends.... 

Ord. dividend (per cent.). 

Retained earnings 
Consol. balance sheet : 

Net fixed assets 


Musical Industries; the new jointly 
owned company of these two businesses 
will design and market all sets under the 
Ferguson, HMV and Marconiphone 
trade marks. 

But expansion always has a cost. That 
cost is apparent in the balance sheet 
where creditors are shown at about £5 
million (about £1} million higher on the 
year) and where loans and bank over- 
drafts come to over £3.1 million (only 
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£300,000 down on the year). And the 
group has a cash balance of only 
£296,241, compared with capital com- 
mitments of £680,000. With stocks and 
debtors combined amounting to over 
£11} million the time to think about 
providing new permanent capital seems 
to be approaching. 


HULTON PRESS 


ICTURE POST died this summer. 

Why it had to die is now spelt out 
in the cold figures of the preliminary 
statement of the Hulton Press for the 
year to March 31st. In that year profits 
fell from £298,661 to £35,950 and the 
ordinary dividend is cut from I§ to 
33 per cent. The directors attribute 
this decline in earnings to “ increased 
costs of production and to losses caused 
by reduced revenue from Picture Post.” 
These factors, the directors add, were 
also operative during the first months of 
the current financial year, and though 
“appropriate measures,” which go be- 
yond the closing down of Picture Post, 
have been taken, “their effects will not 
be fully achieved during the current 
year.” 


HUDSON’S BAY 


—— BAY OIL AND GAS (HBOG) 
is a developing Canadian oil com- 
pany, owned as to 25 per cent by 
Hudson’s Bay and as to 7§ per cent by 
Continental Oil. Its present equity 
capital is 16 million of $ (Canadian) 
2.50 shares ; it now intends to issue by 
“ rights ” 1,745,000 new shares. To pre- 
serve the 25/75 per cent relationship, 
proprietors of Hudson’s Bay will be 
given one and one sixth subscription 
rights for every Hudson’s Bay share they 
hold and shareholders in Continental 
Oil one subscription right for every 
Continental Oil share they hold. Fifteen 
of these subscription rights will give 
their owner the power to buy one of the 
new HBOG shares. The issue price has 
not yet been fixed, but British pro- 
prietors of Hudson’s Bay will have to 
subscribe in premium switch dollars to 
take up their allotments. 


1957 Indicator 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 21 Sept. 4 Sept. 18 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. 3 Sept.17 Oct. } 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept.10 Sept. 24 Oct. 


_— turned quiet after the force 
of last week’s unfavourable influ- 
ences was spent, but confidence in- 
creased slightly and by Wednesday most 
sections were firm and showed a smal! 
improvement over the week. Prices of 
gilt-edged stocks dipped further at the 
close of last week, long dates and irre- 
deemables falling to new low points, but 
a recovery, which began on Monday, 
assisted by the strengthening of sterling, 
continued on Tuesday and on Wed- 
nesday further gains were made ex- 
tending to the short-dated issues, which 
had lagged behind under the influence 
of last week’s higher Treasury bill rate. 
Industrial shares gained strength and 
more than made good earlier losses by 
Wednesday, The Economist indicator 
rising 0.7 to 213.7. 

Banks and insurance stocks improved, 
Legal and General picking up 6s. 3d. to 
137s. 6d. The Radio Show made radio 
and television producers a bright section 
of the market ; Cossor rose to 7s. on the 
earning of a profit and the resumption 
of dividend payments. Monsanto rose 
43d. to 17s. on the record half-yearly 
profit figures, while Borax declined to 
28s. 10}d.xd on the 9 months’ profit 


. figures. Stores turned weak and a good 


rally still left small losses predominant. 
Although cotton shares eased, wool 
shares were firm ; Patons and Baldwins 
advanced to a new peak for the year of 
39s. 73d. Steel shares staged a sharp rally 
after touching their worst prices this 
year; Stewarts and Lloyds were 6d. up 
on balance at 24s. 6d. and United Steel 
rose to 21s. 3d. after touching 19s. od. 

Oil shares regained ground on Wed- 
nesday after a heavy settlement but fell 
back on Thursday. British Petroleum 
was a fraction up on balance at 137s., but 
Shell Transport eased 2s. 9d. to 190s. 9d. 
Interest revived in Kaffirs, especially 
mines in the Orange Free State. Copper 
producers fell sharply but recouped part 
of earlier losses. 


INDICATORS 


Yield %, 


High | Low 


225-0 | 190-5 | 210-4 | 170-0 
(July 10) | (Jan. 2) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


| 1957 1956 
Consols| gains a 


Yield | Marked High High 


9,036] 207-6 203-6 
8,086 | (July 9) | (Jan. 3) 
7,592 

9,244 Low 

7,752] 178-9 

7,324] (Jan. 1) 


uly 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928= 100. 
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BRITISH FUNDS 
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Pri 
Aug. 21 
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\War Loan 3% 1955-59... 
\Funding 24%, 1956-61.... 
‘Conversion 4% 1957-58. . 
Serial Funding 23% 
Conversion 2% 1958-59. .; 
‘Exchequer 3% 1960....- 
Conversion 44% 1962.... 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 
Funding 3% 1959-69....- 


Funding 4% 1960-90. ...- 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63... 
Exchequer 24% 1963-64. - 
Savings Bonds 2$% °64-67) 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
‘Funding 3% 1966-68....- 
Victory 4% 1920-76 ....- 
Conversion 33% 1969...- 
Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. 57] 
War Loan 34% after 1952! 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961* 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 
Consols 2$%..-++++e+es: 
\Treas. 24% after Apr. "75 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. . 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. . 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79 | 
‘Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ....- 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 ...- 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
‘Br. Transport 3% 1978-88, 
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| CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BON 


{Australia 34% 1965-69 ......-eeees 
Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80...- 
S. Rhodesia 2% 1965-70 ...-++++++ 
N. Zealand 4% 1976-78...+-++++++> 
L.C.C. 54% 1977-81... 2. + ee eeees «< 
Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-8 
‘Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934 
German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%) 
Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) ...------- 
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~~ |-% Banks & D1scOUNT 

9¢ 4 a\Bk.Ldn. &S. Amer. {1 

7 b| 6 a\Barclays Bank 

4b 4 a\Barclays D.C.O. ... 

Tha 74b\Chartered Bank.... 

7b 64a\Lloyds Bank 

9b 9 a\Midland Bank 
5b 5 ajNat. Discount ‘B’ ..£1) 3% 
6t) 


12a, 874) 


33 b| 10 ajBass ....--++++s 1 
6 a\ 12gb\Distillers.....---. / 
15 bi} 10 ajGuinness.....--- 
7 a) 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’ 
OIL 
5 a 10 b|British Petroleum. .£ 
5 a 174$b\Burmah ......-+-- £ 
Tha\ 174b\Royal Dutch.... 
t5 a) t13}b Shell .....-+++-- 
5 aii ... |Ultramar ....... 
* Ex dividend, + Tax free. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest date. 


ae eo 78/14 | 58/14 
| | N | 

30 a| 43}|Commercial Union 
|Legal & General . 
| $20al 50 b)Pearl.....5.:+++ 
+125 c+132}c\Prudential ‘A’ 
| BREWERIES, ETC. 


New York Closing Prices | 


| Aug. | Aug. Aug. 


-\3 | 
an. Pacific ..| 32} | 31% Am. Viscose. .| 35} | 343 
N.Y. Central .| 30} | 28% |Beth. Steel...| 45} | 44% 
Pennsylvania. 
Amer. Tel. .. .j173$ 
Standard Gas.| 
Western Union| 18 
Jumin’m Ltd.) 42 
Am. Smelting.| 513 


(1733 Crown Zeller. .| 49 
3t DuPontdeNm.|191* 1853 
17% |Ford Motors. | 
40; (Gen. Elect.... 6 
50% (Gen. Motors -. 43) | 423 


Less tax at 8s. 6d. in 


¢ Assumed average life ap | a 
(j) On 134%. (l) To latest date. 


prox. 10 years 
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i Keser ORDINARY 
vidends 
a) () (c) STOCKS 


0, \STEEL & ENGINEERING) 

8 biBabcock & Wilcox. £1| 
10 b\Cammell Laird....5/-| 1 
4 a,.Dorman Long ; 


Sos eiee 
10 biGuest Keen N’fold.{ 


4! 

7 biMetal Box ......-- f1\ 5 
3 aStewarts & Lloyds. £1) 
5 a\Swan Hunter..... Al) 
4 a\United Steel. ...... £1) 
Tb| Vickers ........+6+ £1) 
ELECTRICAL 


24a\Assoc. Elec. Inds. . .£1) 
845\Br. Ins. Callenders . £1) 
143a|Decca Record ... .4/-| 
15 c\/Elect. & Mus. Inds.10 /| 
4 a\English Electric .. £1) 
8 b\General Electric .. £1 


‘TEXTILES 
3 a\Bradford Dyers... £1) 
6}h\Coats, J. & P...--- £1 
6 b\Courtaulds.......- £1| 


£1 
5 a\Lancashire Cotton. £1 
12}6\Patons & Baldwins. £1) 
Suops & STORES 
3 a\ Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
Tha\Debenhams ..... 10/- 
50 b\Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
20 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
20 b\United Drapery. . .5/- 
13}4a\Woolworth.....-- 5/- 
Morors & AIRCRAFT | 
6}b\Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 


} | Nil alBritish Motor. ....5/-| 


5 b\Ford Motor ......- £1 
3 a\Hawker Siddeley. . .£1/ 
123c\Leyland Motors... £)) 
15 b Rolls-Royce.....-. ; 
8 c\Standard Motor. . .5, -| 
SHIPPING | 
11 b\Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 44 
8 b.Cunard f 
5 WIP & O Defd 
MISCELLANEOUS 
6 b\Assoc. Port. Cem.. . £1) 
10 a\Beecham Group. ..5/-| 2 


8 b Bowater Paper ....£1) 38 3 
8 b\Br. Aluminium ....£1 57/9 





¢9la\Br. Amer. Tob. . .10/— 40/3 
173)\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 24/6 
4 a\Br. OBYHOEN .cccass £ 


3 a\Canadian Pacific. $25, $66 
74b|Dunlop Rubber . .10/- 20/3 


6 b\lmp. Chemical.....f 


84a\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1\ 40/3 
$3-75c\Int’l. Nickel... .n.p.v.|9 
24a\J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 33/- 
5 a\Monsanto Chem. . .5/ 
5 ajRanks.......+-- 1 
10 BIA. E. Reed........ £1\ 45 
224c\Sears Hidgs. ‘A’... .5/-| 14/ 
44a\Tate & Lyle. ...0: £1) 62 


Tha\ Tube Investments. £1) 65 
Qha\Turner & Newall..-£1) 67/6 
114\Unilever Ltd....... £1\105/- 
+10 b| United Molasses .10/-| 34/9 


Munes, Etc. 


50 p\Anglo-American .10/-|137/6 
+10 b\Cons. Tea _& Lands.{1| 27/3 
120 b\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 


5 a\Doornfontein. . . .10/- 
30 ci\London Tin ....-- 4/ 
15 b\Nchanga Cons. .... £1 
50 ajPresident Brand . .5/ 

8}a|Rho. Selection Tst .5/ 
30 b\United Sua Betong 


a1 | 28 
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9k | 
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.5/-| 16/7 
0/-| 16 
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£1) 53/9 
40 a| Western Holdings 5/-| 78/14 





Int’l. Nickel. 1 
National Dist.| 23% 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 

World -Trade........... July 13th 

BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages i Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption Aug. 10th Production and Trade . 24th 
Manpower Aug. 17th British Commonwealth . 10th 
External Trade Aug. 24th Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics This week Prices and Money Supply Aug. 17th 
Industrial Profits United States ...cccccccsccsss .- This week 


Prices and Wages 


1956 1957 
Unit 





1 Aug. 21 | Aug. 28 | Aug. 6 Aug. 13 | Aug. 20 | Aug oT 
WORLD PRICES | | 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
All itetus 1952 = 100) | 90 
Food 1 . : 94-9 
. 89-7 

| 76 2 

SORE CNG SC ccwawoedid owaes ous 98-4 
Monthly averag 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 1954 | 1955 | a 4 ce oe So 
PRICES | Dieeecad/ daniel a ceaeien ‘ shes 





July 

Materia!s used in : | June 30, | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949= 143:5 | 152- 
Mechanical enginecring . 150-4; 168: 
Electrical machinery 160-5 | 185- 
Building and civil engineering. . .- 131-4 137: 
House building 130- 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 125- 
Food manufacturing 139- 
Commodities : 
Cotton, raw 155- 
Wool, 160- 
Rubber, a 1 RSS, one month future ; 197- 
Softwood, imported 145- 
Copper, ex-warchouse 


UK RETAIL PRICES | Jan. 17, 
All items(*) \1956 100 


TOWNS HH WROWD 


IDDOR OF HWARSA 
DARA oo COON 


All items 1938 = 100° 
Food | 





Rent and rates 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 
Household durable goods .......... 
Drink 
Tobacco 
Purciasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
import prices : 

All items 

Food, drink and tobacco 

SEEM: CRMUNEEED i 6 wtkis ox cwie se seecas 
Export prices : 

All items 


Ratio of import to export prices... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—100 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : Jan. 3i, 
All workers(*) 1195610 


Se pt., 
BEN 6 ho sech saviwenc cakes 1939. -100 236 


Weekly earnings: (*) 
All workers s. d. 171 9 
” 204 5 
S 108 2 ; 

| Oct., - 

et ONGOONS 5 kde okkOsde onda ad eda cn 1938= 100 323 351 | 317 ein ca a tine wats en ' os 

Men ¥ 296 323 | 345 bel oe ss iii oe | 

OD inn sates ik ie nce ca si ei ss 333 355 | 379 a sea 


(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back t0 
1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (°) For a rough conversioa 
to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 


222 11! 237 1 
115 5| 123 2 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 

All manufactures ........cccsecess 

Engineering AG 6 acs 5s 5 one aé 

Textiles (excluding clothing) 

Terms of trade : 

j 
! 
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(‘) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of 
persons 





Wholesale prices 


AN 


Gross 
national 
4 |. Total 
product industrial 


seasonally pro- 
adjusted | duction 
annual 
rate 


$ billion 


143 
434-3 143 
144 


Personal 









US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Consumer prices External prices 





| 
ain Farm | All 

re ste | 

modities | products | 

50-1 36°5 | 
110-7 89-6 
114-3 88-4 
116-9 88-8 
117-2 90-6 
117-1 89-5 
117-4 90-9 
118-1 92-7 


















91-1 58 
391-7 139 
414-7 143 
429-1 145 















items 








Clothing | Housing 
} 


1947-49—100 


59-4 
114-5 
116-2 








118-9 
119-3 
119-6 
120-2 
120-8 


OAMAT OMS 


Doane aaa 
Qaweo 3wOF 





PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


Manufacturing production 





Durable goods Non-durable goods 


Chemicalsjseasonally 


Total 





clothing |petroleum 




















Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted ; 








LAL LD 
SISSES FSe 
Pwooss KOH 


All business # Exports of US 


Total retail ? 


Imports for US consumption 












materials |manuf’res. 














Total 


72:9| 46-6 
305-9 | 217-2 
320-9 | 234-7 
337-9 | 243-7 
339-5 | 245-0 
340-6 | 244-9 
342-9 | 246-1 
344-8 | 248-0 
345-5 | 248-8 


(*) Figure for first quarter: 


con- 
| ay meme 
Annual Sales Stocks 
rates 
< a billion ; seasonally adjusted 
- 

67-6 10-8 20-1 
254-4 52-3 81-7 
267-2 |. - 54-8 89-1 

57-4 89-6 
276°7 56-2 89-9 
56-4 90-1 
278-9 56-8 90-6 
56-6 90-8 





Personal income 


$ billion; seasonally 
adjusted annual rates 

















temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. 
not strietly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. 
ended June 30th. 
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PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Banking statistics? | Budget expenditure* 


Consumer credit 








| 

| Labour Farm 

income income 
| 














end of period 


end of period 





| 
| 
| 
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4 
3 
8 
2 
2 
0 
1 
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a smaller sample. 


(8) All commercial banks. 


(*) Revised series; 1939 not strictly comparable with rest of series. 








Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 


At 


| 
current | 
prices | 


$ 


23-86 | 


52 
79-99 | 


Civilian employment ? 


Total 
employ- 
ment 


thousands 


45,750 
63,193 
64,979 


63,865 | 
64,261 | 
65,178 
66,504 
67,221 











Volume of trade 


j 
| 


Imports | Exports 


1948=1 


1 












Bond yields 
3-month | Taxable | Corporate 

Govt. 
bonds 


Per cent per annum 


2-80 
3-06 


3-20 
3-25 
3:30 
3-39 
3°61 
3-63 


From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
(*) 1939 figures 
(*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the weck ended August 24, 1957, there was | 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking! 
Funds) of £5,460,000 compared with a deficit” of 
£53,412,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£8,161,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net receipt ‘“below-line’’ of £42,180,000, 
leaving a total deficit from April lst of £293,025,000 
(£347,321,000 in 1956-57). 


Week ’ Week 

ended | ended 
Aug. 
24, 

1956 | 1957 


April 1, | April 1, 
1956, | 1957, 
to to 

Aug. 25, | Aug. 24, 
1956 | 1957 


Esti- 
mate, 
1957-58 


| 
| 


21,877) 24,761 
600 700 
2,500, 3,100 
1,400) 1,300 


87,900] 5,100, 5,500 
Ho} ... | 


31,477 35,361 


22,954: 24,232 
15,060; 18,625 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 
NE 655 6sanennd 
Death Duties 
Stamps 
Profits Tax, EPT &) 
MS os seas awern | 255,000 
Gna Inland Rev.| 
ee 


456,352 
30,500 
69,300 ; 
24,600 | 


76,200 | 


500 160 


Total Inland Rev.. 28 10,750 


657,112; 734,916 
Customs 464,506 480,177 
i 370,485 385,100 


Total Customs and 


Bmcite .. 6.020500 '2117,100] 834,991 865,277 38,014 42,857 


17,914 


7,800 
6,200 
15,639 
30,253 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) .| 
Broadcast Licences) 31,000 
Sundry Loans..... |} 32,000 
Miscellaneous | 185,000 


20,000 2,800 
6,900 
14,176 
71,006 
569,909 1714,869| 74,799 81,200 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire-} 
land Exchequer. .| . 
Other Cons. Fund .: 10; 000 
Supply Services ... 4072, 282 


277,648 | 265,147 5,283) 5,030 
2,636, 
74,680 70,300 
82,600, 75,330 
360: 410 


24,597| 23,547 

4,507| 4,255 
1455,800 |1523,440 
762,552 1816,389 


11,317, 11,291 


“ Above-line” Surplus 


203,960 112,810 
143,361) 180,215 
347,321 293,025 


8, 161) 5. _ 
13,276 #2190 
21 437, 47,640 


“ Below-line ” 


Total Surplus or Deficit .... 


Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . 


102,509! 96,887] 1,264; 988 
6,000} 1,800] 9.700|—1300 
—22)135| —6,561] —386| —463 | 
.. | 30,220]... | 2,620 


\ 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Ways and Means | 
Advances 


Public 
Depts. 


Treasury Bills 
Total 
Floating 
Debt 


| Bank of 
; England | 


| 


| 
— 
| 
' 


| Tender Tap 
{ 
] 


1956 | 
Aug. 25 


1957 | 
May 25 


June 1 
8 


15 | 
22 


| §,053-5 


| 4,410- 


| 4,384- 
| 4,427: 
| 4,862- 
; 4,902- 


| 4,941- 


4,937- 
4,972- 
' 5,008- 
5,039- 


5,021- 
5,014- 
5,093- 

5,045-4 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


‘Ts Treasury bill rate rose again at the 

tender on Friday last week, this time 
by Is. 2.19d. to £4 1s. 0.81d. per cent, fol- 
lowing increases of 2s. 3.14d. and Is. 2.7d. 
in the two previous weeks. The increase 

| in the rate was greater than warranted by 
the 3d. reduction (equivalent to an annual 
rate of Is. per cent) in the common price 
bid by the market ; which was allotted 51 
per cent of applications at its price of 
£98 19s. 9d. compared with 41 per cent 
in the week before. That the proportion 
allotted to other bids declined shows up 
too in the decline in total applications of 
£8.6 million to £363.1 million, whereas 
the total offer which must be covered by 
the common bid was greater by {£10 
million. 

Credit conditions continued difficult 
this week, and the market needed help in 
the form of bill purchases by the Bank on 
every day except Tuesday. Before the 
week end the purchases were of small 
amounts, but they were very large and 


fairly large on Monday and Wednesday - 


this week. The absence of help on Tues- 
day put one or two houses in the Bank for 
trifling loans at the penal rate. The rate 
for overnight loans has ranged up to 4 per 
cent on each day since Friday last week. 

This week’s Bank return shows a 
further reflux of notes after holiday 
spending, of {11.5 million to £1,995.5 
million, compared with £16.9 million in 
the same week of last year. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


| Discount rates 
Bank bills : 


Bank rate (from 
53%, 7/2/57) 
Deposit rates (max.) 


of 
(Oo 
e 
3 months 

4 months 


Discount houses... 6 months 


Money Day-to-day.. 
Short periods}.... 


Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


43-4} 


34-4 Fine trade bills : 

Ss} 3 months 
- 4 months 
4k 6 months 
i . 


| 


60 days. 44-44 
4th -4 ts 
4-44 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) | Aug. = Aug. 21, | 28 


1957 "2 ; 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.. 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 


Government 
Discounts and advances .. 


Banking department reserve. 


“ Proportion ” 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,025 million from £2,075 miltion 
on August 21, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Date of |- 
Tender | 
Offered 


| 
' Applied | | 
for 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


| Allotted 
} at Mag, 
| Rate® 


| Allotted 


| 
405-2 


378-9 
357-7 


451-2 
409-9 
394-6 
385-1 


423-6 
424-8 
416-0 
396-2 


387-7 

375-9 
210-0 | 3717 
220-0 363-1 


ne 
wre on 


ms — 


* On August 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 1%. 3. 
secured 51 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offering this week was for £240 million at 91 day bills 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
} Rates 
|— 
| 


August 28 August 22 | 


2-78-2- 82 
1167 -18-1184-8 


2-78}-2-788 
-62 1-2-6213 
11674-11674 


United States $.. ‘| 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 
141-05 
10-56-10-72 
. 11-67 &-11-84 8 
| 79-90-81-10 
17363-17623 
14-373-14-593 
1S$-19}-19-484 
19- 85-20-15 


139-05- 


| Dutch Gld 

| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. 
Portuguese Esc. 

| Italian Lire 

| Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 

| No wegian Kr. .. 


80-00-80-15 | 
1737-17373 | 


United States § 
| Canadian $ 
| French Fr. 
Swiss Fr. 


1#}-lic. pm | 
1}-jc. pm 
2pm-3dis | 
10-8c. pm 
4-$ pm 
5-2c. pm | 
11-9pf. pr | 


13-1f8c. 


9-Te. 
4-2. 
3 pm-par 


6-36 pm 
3-16 pm 


Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 251/3 { 


Aegenk 23 


2-T8}- 2-78q) 2-78$- 2-78 2-78 f,-2-78%, 2-78h- 
2-63}-2-633 | 
1167-11674 
| Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 f-12- 33 ffl2-15$-12-16 12-15$-12- 15§:12-15§-12- 15g 12-15$-12-16 12-16 ~12-164 12-165 


139-10: 
10-64-10-64} 10-633-10-64 |10-633-10-64 | 
11-67$-11-67§ 11-67}-11-674 11-67}-11-67$/11-67}-11-67§ 11-67g-11-674 11l-¢ Ti 
80-00-80-15 | 
1737-17374 
14-45-14. 45) 14-43k-14-43§) 14-43-14-43} 14-45h-14-453 14-457-14-46$ 14-45 
19- 34-19- 344) 19-333-19- 333/19-333-19-333/19-33§-19- 333, 19-33g-19- 544 19 354 
19-97g-19-97§)19- 974- ~19-97§|19-97%-19-97$/19-97§-19-973%| 19-97-19-97}.19- 95 


lj-jc. pm 
par-5 dis 
pm 
1-} pm 
pm | 
11-9pf. pm | 
3pm-par | 
6-36 pm 
| 3-lopm | 
16 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-106 dis 


251/3 


_ Market Rates : : Spot 


| hegent 4 


August 26 | August 27 | August 28 


2-78}-2-789 
2-64 )-2:65¢ 
11675-1167} 
12-16} 


i 2-783 
2:64 - 2-644) 2-64%-2-65 
1167}-1167$ | 1167}-1167} 


2-63-2634 
1167}-1167} | 


|139-05- 
139-10. 


139-223- 
139-274 
10-64-10-64} 


139-424- 
139-475 
10-64-10-64} 10°¢ 


139° 

“139-1 
3-106 

ll | 
80 ‘00 80°15 
7 1737 
14-45} 
19M 
19-9} 


80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
1737-17373 | 1737-17374 | 


80-00-80-15 
1737-17374 l7 


One Month Forward Rates 


pm 1$-ljc. pm 1#-He. pm #-ac. pm 
1j-jc. pm j-ic.pm |= g-§c. pm 
par-5 dis par-4dis | par-4dis | p 
9-Tc. pm 9-Tc. pm 8-6c. pm 
1-} pm §-8 pm i-th pm 
4-2c. pm 4-2c. pm 3-2c. pm | 2 
11-9pf. pm 11-9pf. pm 10-7pf. pm | 5 
3 pm-par 5-2 pm 5-2 pm 7-4 pm 
6-30 pm 6-36 pm 7-50 pm 6-30 pa 
3-liépm | 3-lépm |= 3-lopm 5 le Pm 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm- f5 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | lo pute 


Gold Price at Fixing 
: 251/2 


Ac. pao 
prt pat 

4 dis 
Pi pa 
fi -§c. pa 
24 Lic. pa 
pt. pra 


251/14 251/35 
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—not a speculator 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
tor 


All Classes of Insurance 










you need look no further 






than the Leicester Permanent 





Building Society ; capital 






security, 34°% interest 






(Income Tax paid), 








no costs, easy withdrawals. 





Write for free booklet, ‘ Savings and Investments ’. 


es = 






REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 













LEICESTER PERMANENT 






































































: BUILDING SOCIETY THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
4 Assets exceed £41,500,000. Reserves exceed £2,620,000 ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
. HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. . 
¥ LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
, EGR. ‘1869 
2 
am BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 
bil 
a Every description of Domestic and 
al Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank ; : ; 
28 Foreign Banking Business transacted 
=| | SANWA BANK 
oh _ 
ae -HE SANWA BANK LIMITED Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 
et HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No. 052/3321 
11:67 = 
40°15 CAPITAL : Y 5,000,000,000 . 
im Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzer Platz 
19M - — eee oe Add :*@ erein” Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 
19:31} nationwide branches and ee ee : F 
ldwid dent . — 
OO ee Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
lAIPEI: FORMOSA 










Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 





o 
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More than 85 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 


Year by year 


... the Halifax progresses steadily in 
strength and security. Its 136 Branches 
and 650 Agencies provide that courteous, 
efficient and personal service which is the 


result of over a century’s experience. 


ASSETS OVER £320,009,000 
RESERVES £12,500,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £54,000,000 


The Halifax is a national organisation 
renowned for the help it gives to those seeking 
advice and assistance on matters relating to 
Saving, Investing and House-purchase. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51/55 Strand, W.C.2 
City Office : 62/64 Moorgate, E.C.2 
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- SITUATED AT KOBE PORT 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Office : KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2 , 
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You would be wise to take every 
precaution against burglary, but 
if, after all, thieves break through 
and steal, your final safeguard 
against financial loss is a ‘ Royal’ 
Burglary Insurance Policy. 


May we send you particulars? 
Head Offices 


1 North John St. 24'28 Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON, E.C.3. 


Established: 1897 


THE a 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


59/60 Gracechurch Street, 
London E.C. 3 


Tel. MANSION HOUSE 231) 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 

















‘“‘ Encouragement 





Suez, Petrol rationing, Engineering dispute— 
but results show overall improvement. 


The effects of a year of major disturbances both at home and overseas, on a typical 


British business, are described in the Statement of Mr. John Oldham, O.B.E— 
Chairman, Oldham & Son Ltd.—on the occasion of the Company's 38th Annual 


General Meeting. 


- concluding my statement last year... it was of course impossible to foresee three 
events which were soon to interrupt our normal activities. I refer of course 
to the closing of the Suez Canal, and the serious problems that event projected for 
the export business ; to the ensuing petrol rationing, with its inevitable repercussions 


on any business connected with the motor 
industry ; and to the engineering dispute, 
in which our factory was one of the first 
to be affected. 


In the light of the year’s events, it is 
gratifying to report an overall improve- 
ment in the results of the Group. Net 
profit, before providing for taxation, 
amounted to £452,697 as against £398,419. 
We can derive much encouragement from 
the experience of the disturbed year 
through which your Company has passed. 
The policy of expanding and deploying our 
resources both for direct exports and for 
overseas manufacture has resulted in an 
organisation well placed to meet the 
demands for the numerous products we 
manufacture, throughout a large section 
of the Commonwealth, the Continent of 
Europe, and other parts of the world. In 
my view such a pattern of development is 
essential if the conditions of trade are to 
be faced squarely in a rapidly changing 
world. I believe that we are so equipped, 
and can go forward with confidence. 


Motorcar Batteries 
Sales good during petrol rationing 


During the period of petrol rationing, 
our sales of motorcar batteries were 
inevitably affected, but . . . in the 
outcome the effect was considerably 
less than might have been anticipated. 


Mine Lighting 
Nearly a million lamps in use 


Nearly one million Oldham miners’ 
electric safety lamps are now in daily 
use at home and overseas, making 
a vital contribution to the vast 
mine modernisation schemes being 
developed throughout the world. 


New Product 
Important development opens new outlets 


Production has now commenced of 
the “* Pg” type of plate and battery 
designed for services demanding high 
capacity and long life—as, for 
example, in rail and road transport 
vehicles, factory trucks and mechani- 
cal handling equipment. It will also 
be used in our miners’ electric 
safety lamps, in which it will confer 
improved perfermance with longer 
life. This new Oldham development 
will I am sure be instrumental in 
opening up new outlets for the 
Company’s industrial battery division. 


Electrical Products 
An increasing part of our activities 


We are now producing a full range 
of emergency lighting equipment for 
industrial undertakings and public 
buildings . . . battery chargers of all 
types, power supply units for mine 
shaft signalling, transformer-rectifier 
equipments for schools and labor- 
atories and other electrical equipment. 


Production Methods 
Benefit from new developments 


On the production side material 
benefits have resulted during this 
period from developments set in 
motion in previous years. The intro- 
duction of new methods depends for 


LDHA 


Central Africa ° 


from a disturbed year” 


Mr. John Oldham, 0.B.E. 


its success on the co-operation of all 
executives. I attach great importance 
to our annual foremen’s conference 
which all foremen are given the 
opportunity to join with senior 
executives in a weekend devoted to 
all practical aspects of the business. 


Direct Exports 
Further improvement on previous record 


I was able to report that the Com- 
pany’s direct exports had increased by 
50 per cent.—an all-time record, 
This year, the upward trend has con- 
tinued, and the total export sales 
of the period under review have 
again materially increased. 


Overseas Activities 
Source of ideas, inspiration, and ability 


The operations of our subsidiary 
manufacturing companies overseas 
continue to increase, as does their 
contribution to the profits of the 
Group. Besides providing a growing 
financial return, they are now to an 
increasing extent a source of new 
ideas, inspiration and technical ability. 


Training Schemes 
Increasing supply of trained personnel 


Last year I mentioned that a training 
scheme had been set up to provide us 
with a steady flow of above-average 
young men trained in the Company’s 
processes and procedure. The results 
have been most encouraging. 

We are devoting much time and 
effort within the organisation to 
delegating work and responsibility to 
our younger executives, so as to ensure 
that your Company remains youthful, 
vital and alert. With the passage 
of time I am confident that this policy 
will prove one of the Company’s 
most important developments. 


and Son Ltd., Denton, Manchester 


France °- 


South Africa 
Australia 


India 








IBE LIMITED 
DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of IBE Limited, was held on August 26th 
at Slough, Mr Robert Montgomerie (the 
chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

The Accounts show that after charging all 
expenses, including Taxation, and deducting 
profits attributable to Minority Shareholders 
in Group Subsidiaries, the Consolidated Net 
Profits, at £33,411, are £30,727 lower than 
the corresponding figure for the previous 
year. This reduction stems from several 
factors which have combined to make the 
year a difficult one. In this connection I 
had particularly in mind the manufacture 
and sale of our road emulsions. During the 
first part of the year profits were fully main- 
tained, but latterly we were confronted with 
fierce and, at times, uneconomic competition, 
with the result that your Directors were com- 
pelled to alter their policy by adopting an 
entirely new approach to the marketing of 
our road products, and this, of itself, has 
meant tying up a considerable sum in Asso- 
ciated Companies. 


SUCCESS OF NEW EMULSIONS 


I mentioned last year that certain new 
emulsions were being developed, and I am 
pleased to report that these developments, 
which hold out most interesting possibilities, 
have continued throughout the year. In 
certain parts of the country we are now 
effecting substantial sales of these products, 
at profitable margins, and their continued 
development may well offset some of the 
difficulties to which I have referred. 


In previous reports reference Has been 
made to the aggressive efforts we are making 
to expand the manufacture and sale of our 
“Industrial Products.” These cover a wide 
range of specialised building materials, in- 
cluding anti-corrosives, jointing compounds, 
adhesives, concrete additives and a variety of 
materials for the treatment of roofs, floors 
and walls, and I am glad to report that the 
steady expansion, which was started in this 
field several years ago, has continued until it 
now forms a substantial part of our business 
on the bituminous side. 

Our associated Company in South Africa 
enjoyed another successful year and its profits 
were the second highest since its inception. 


The operations of our Subsidiary Company 


BANCO 


CONDENSED 


ASSETS 
Cash and Funds available 


ERS RN TPMDOINUS |. 05 os dae Snnwnocseniesa 
ee re ey ee eee ee 
Securities held as Guarantee for Savings Deposits 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ...... 


Exchange Operations 
NTT, COCO ca. x cba nG ds sesaensousess san 


= 335,654,070.46 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


in Pakistan have proved to be the most profit- 
able since it was formed in 1950. 


On the paints side of our business, I am 
pleased to report an increase in sales but, 
unfortunately, greater competition and rising 
costs of overheads, labour and raw materials 
have resulted in lower margins. 


The completion of the new installation at 
Syston has taken somewhat longer than 
anticipated, but this has just been finished, 
and we are now in a position to produce 
materially increased tonnages of the speciality 
boards for the shoe industry. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of the Inter- 
national Tea Company’s Stores Limited, will 
be held on September 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr William 
Bolwell: 


For the year under review to April 27. 
1957, I am very pleased to report that our 
factories, bakeries and the retail branches of 
the parent company, and of George J. Mason 
Limited and our other subsidiary companies 
together with our wholesale section, Kearley 
& Tonge Limited and Ridgways Limited can 
all claim a due share in the improved earn- 
ings. Both the turnover and the earnings 
of the group make new records in our history. 
Our Group Trading Profit is up by £201,650, 
as compared with last year, and now reaches 
the highest ever figure of £2,152,367. 


Increased turnover has been recorded by 
nearly every section of the business and this 
has been accompanied by slightly better 
profit margins. It is proposed that a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Stock be paid of 
124 per cent, costing (net) £222,812, making 
174 per cent for the year, as against 15 per 
cent for the previous year. 


NEED FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


We find that additional working capital is 
essential for the maintenance of the com- 
pany’s business and especially for its develop- 
ment. It is, in the Board’s opinion, of 
paramount importance greatly to speed up 
the process of modernising and improving 
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The development Programme of the Ox- 
ford Quarrying Company has also been 
slower than was expected, and results were 
disappointing, but we are doing everything 
possible to improve the situation and it is 
hoped that the present year will benefit there- 
from. 


I can say with confidence that your Direc- 
tors are meeting the various problems actively 


.and aggressively, and I have no reason io 


feel other than optimistic with regard to the 
future. 


The report was adopted. 


the company’s branches and the Board has 
accordingly put in hand a programme to 
achieve this object. Unfortunately the 
exceedingly heavy taxation for which the 
group has to provide (amounting in the last 
two years to almost £2 million) does not 
permit us to accumulate out of net profits 
the capital required and at the same time 
to keep up to date the equipment and plant 
of our factories, bakeries, central warehouses, 
regional depots and our transport. 


The programme we have planned will absorb 
a considerable amount of money and we 
have entered into a contract with the Legal 
& General Assurance Society Limited for 
the sale to them of a number of our freehold 
properties at prices based on up-to-date valua- 
tions, and for the granting to the Company 
on suitable terms of long leases of those 
properties, the company retaining under the 
leases such flexibility as is desirable to enable 
it to improve or extend branches as may be 
most expedient in the interests of the busi- 
ness. Completion of the sales will be spread 
over a period of years and will take place as 
and when the money is needed, 


GOOD PROSPECTS 


I believe that the prospects of our com- 
pany for the current year are good, though 
it must be borne in mind that we have no 
monopoly in brains and that competition will 
intensify and expenses are likely to rise 
further. Nevertheless with the continued 
application of modernisation and careful 
planning, expansion should continue. Even 
so, I am not prepared to be a prophet and 
predict future trading results, but the opti- 
mism I expressed last year has proved to 
have been well founded and I am pleased to 
inform you that our turnover so far for the 
year now current shows a nice increase over 
last year. 


DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office : LIMA 
BALANCE SHEET 


-  427,510,024.14 

. 1,766,309,605.77 
. . 21,628,439.00 
46,972,435.00 
1,800,001 .00 
407,598,876.77 


Capital 

Reserves 

Deposits 

Exchange Operations 


Income 


Interest Paid and Payable, Personnel Expenses, 


BURRELL: biredcsepacnkcaha ranean ob enews 


Securities held as Collateral against Loans, and 


in Safe Custody 
Bills for Collection 
Mortgage Guarantees 
Debtors per Contra 


General Total 


110,651,275.98 

/. 3,118,124,728.12 
1,249,531,917.20 
1,660,429,787.80 
126,486,401.83 
133,307,691.84 


- 6,287,880,526.79 


Mortgage Guarantees 
Creditors per Contra 


Provisions and Sundry Creditors 
Interest Collected, Commissions and Other 


General Total. ........ ween 


30 JUNE, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


80,000,000.00 
71,471,203.69 
1,963,201 ,841.44 
406,842,482.90 
478,259,333.69 


118,349,866.40 


. 3,118,124,728.12 


Deposits of Securities held as Collateral against 
Loans and in Safe Custody 
Deposits of Bills for Collection 


1,249,531,917.20 
1,660,429,787.80 
126,486,401.83 
133,307,691.84 


S/. 6,287,880,526.79 


Nore :—Effective July 1, 1957—Reserves S/. 96,471,203.69 
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CHIEF 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


A_ well-established Group of engineering 
Companies invites applications for the position of 
CHIEF RESEARCH OFFICER, involving the 
direction and control of Innovation, covering soil 
mechanics, physical and general chemistry and 
physies, cement and concrete testing, laboratory 
workshop, development of plant and equipment 
and field testing. Successful applicant will report 
directly to Managing Director of Parent Company 
and work in liaison with Directors of subsidiary 
Companies. Basic research an important function. 



















Age 38-45. Good honours science or enginecer- 
ing degree essential, with approximately 10 years 
in pure or applied research with responsibility for 
the direction of applied research programmes in 
engineering fields. Starting salary in excelient 
four-figure range. Pension plan. This is a major 
position, offering unique opportunitiés, and 
should interest ambitious applicants with out- 
standing record. 


Apply_in GUARANTEED STRICTEST CON- 
FIDBNCE, quoting Reference K.J.2546, and 
siating details age, education, experience, with 
names of organisations and positions held, with 
saleries, research projects undertaken, and contact 
telephone number. 


















Dr P. S, de Q. Cabot 
P. S. CABOT & COMPANY, 
37-41, BEDFORD ROW, . 
LONDON, W.C.1. 







ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED require 

a qualified Accountant, between 24 and 28 
years, to fill a vacancy out of the run of normal 
accounting routine. The work includes analysis, 
forecasting and reporting to Management on the 
Company's operations. Imagination and the will 
to succeed are as important as sound professional 
training. Salary and prospects will be excellent 
for the man with the ability of the high order 
required for this particular post. 

Please write to Training and Recruitment 
Department, Ford Motor Company Ltd., Dagen- 
ham, Essex, giving details of age, experience and 
qualifications and quoting Reference CJA. 
Envelopes should be marked 012A. 





























LOCATED IN ROME, ITALY 


secks qualified and experienced 
for the efficient handling of 
Operative activities. 









mercial activities. Fluent in 





English and 





Write to Casella L.44 S.P.L, 
Roma (Italy). 






PERSONNEL MANAGER 


CARBIDE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
who are about to commence construction of a 
jaige, new’ chemical works near Londonderry 
invite applications for the position of Personnel 
Manager. 

Responsibilities will include the recruitment and 
training of staff and workers for the operation of 
the works and the setting up of an appropriate 
Organisation to manage them. The Personnel 
Manager will also advise upon the planning of 
works amenities and other facilities, such as hous- 
ing and transportation related to the welfare of 
staff and workers. 

Candidates should have previous experience in 
Personne] management, preferably in the chemical 
Or ¢ngineering industry. Age limit 30-40 years. 

Applications, which will be treated in confi- 
Gence, should include details of experience, 
qualifications, age and present salary, and should 
be addressed to The Personnel Manager, Dept. 
AS.R., The British Oxygen Co., Ltd., Bridge- 
waicr House, Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1 






































OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited from graduates for tempora 
appointment as Clerk and Computer for 


investizaiions in the field of education. 
Statistics or 


should write, 























Graduates 




















Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
























central distribution points. 








not available or not recommended. 








Lid., London, WC2. 








~ INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION 


business manager 
its Commissary and Co- 
Essential requirements: Experience 
in management of a self-service store and — = 
talian; 
knowledge of other European languages advantageous.— 
Via del Parlamento 9, 





sociologica 
non-graduates with appropriate experience 


giving particulars of qualifications and 
salary required, to the Secretary, University of London 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative is either 


RESEARCH BRANCH, HER MAJESTY’S 
OVERSEAS CIVIL SERVICE, EAST 
AFRICAN AGRICULTURE AND 

FORESTRY RESEARCH ORGANISATION 


STATISTICIAN 
required to take charge of the Statistical Section of the 
Organisation, to study and advise on the design of bio- 

ical experiments, to advise on procedures for the 
Statistical analysis of results and to collaborate in experi- 
Ments to study sampling techniques, etc. 

Qualifications: At least a second-class honours degree 
and not less than two years’ post-graduate experience in 
the application of modern statistical procedures to bio- 
logical experimentation. Age limits 22/31. 

Terms of Appointment: On probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment. 

Emoluments consist of salary and inducement pay in 
the fellowing scales :—Scientific Officer £939 to_ £1,239, 
Senior Scientific Officer £1,284 to £1,677, Principal 
Scientific Officer £1,737 to £2,241. Point of entry into 
basic salary scales dependent upon age. qualifications and 
i Contributory superannuation scheme. Outfit 
allowance £30, if initial basic salary does not exceed 
£1,023 per annum. Government quarters when available 
at_mederate rental. Generous leave and free passages for 
Officer, wife and family up to cost of three adult passages. 
Taxation at local rates. 

Apply, giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1, quoting reference BCD195/151/05. 








Acer (qualified) required by COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION; initially . in 
London, but shou be available service overseas if 
necessary. Commercial experience, mining and plantation 
aceounis advantage. Starting salary up to £1,500 per 
annum, depending on experience. Pension scheme.— 
Apply. giving full particulars, to Personnel Officer, 33 Hill 
Street, Ecaden. W.1, quoting Serial 315. 


ALES LIAISON OFFICER required by Chemical 

Manvfacturers in N.E. England. He will be respon- 
sible to the Commercial Manager for liaison with the 
sales organisation in London and elsewhere, and for sales 
statistics. This is a position for a co-ordinator with 
some previous commercial experience. Pa a graduate 
aged 25/30 with some knowledge of chemistry and the 
chemical industry. A salary in the region of £800 is 
envisaged and there is a pension and profit sharing 
scheme.—Write Box 763. 


ERSONNEL MANAGER is required by SKYWAYS 

Limited, preferably with knowledge of the aviation 
industry and experience in Trade Union and National 
Joint Council negotiations. Salary will be according to 
expericnce and qualifications.—Applicants should apply 
in writing to the Secretary, SKYWAYS, Limited, 
7 Berkeley Street, London, W.1, giving particulars of 
Qualifications and previous experience. 


OLICITOR required. Full-time executive position with 
control of legal department, the day-to-day business 
of which includes the negotiation and agreement of 
contracts for plays, films, artistes, etc., and other legal 
work relative to the Company’s operation in independent 
television. Commencing salary dependent on experience 
and ability. Staff superannuation scheme.—Write full 
details of experience, age and salary required, to The 
Chairman, Granada T.V. Network, Ltd., 36 Golden 
Square, London, W.1. 


ORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION requires a qualified 

Accountant for their Singapore office. Applicant 
who should be unmarried and not more than 30, would 
be offered a three-year tour of duiy, with opportunity 
to renew at an initial salary of Malayan $900 per 
month, plus accommodation. Vacancy offers interesting 
expetience and wide scope for young man, keen to work 
in the East.— Applications to x 764. 


PERSONNEL OFFICER 


A large expanding Group of civil eoimeurng 
and Associated Companies engaged in Unite 
Kingdom and Overseas operations requires a 
young, progressive, qualified PERSONNEL 
OFFICER interested in developing a new depart- 
ment at Headquarters in London. For right 
candidate this appointment has untold 
Possibilities. 


Age 29-32, with supervisory experience, includ- 
ing selection and training programmes, preferably 
D enginecring. University degree helpful and 
.P.M. membership desirable, but not necessary, 
No travel. Four-figure’ salary with good 
Prospects. Pension plan. 


Apply in GUARANTEED STRICTEST CON- 
FIDENCE, quoting Reference K.P.2541, giving 
date -of birth, details, education, names of firms 
and positions bekd, with dates, salaries, brief 
description of responsibilities, and contact tele- 
phone number. 


Dr P. S. de Q, Cabot 
P. S. CABOT & COMPANY 
37-41, BEDFORD ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ASSISTANT 
FOR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The Gas Council invite applications for the appoint- 
ment of an Administrative Assistant in the Industrial 
Relations Department who would be mainly responsible 
for the collection and analysis of statistics and information 
concerning terms and conditions of employment, both 
within and without the Gas Industry. Candidates should 
preferably have had experience in the industrial relations 

Commencing salary will be in the range £1,075 to 
£1,195. The post 1s pensionable and the successful candi- 
date will be required to pass a medical examination.— 
Applications, giving full particulars of age, qualifications 
and experience and the date on which the candidate could 
take up the appointment. should be sent not later than 
September 15, 1957, to the Secretary, The Gas Council, 
1_Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 


IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


The Court of Directors of lonian Bank Limited 
announce that the arrangements referred to in their 
Statement of June 26, 1957. have now been completed 
and that the necessary consents of the authorities in 
the United Kingdom and in Greece having been obtained, 
a contract has been signed for the sale to the Com- 
mercial Bank of Greece of the net assets of the lonian 
Bank in Greece for a sum of £600,000, payable in 
London. In addition, the Commercial Bank of Greece 
will be responsible to the lonian Bank in London for 
certain further adjustment payments. As the Court of 
Directors has already stated, the arrangements are 
subject to the consent of the shareholders of lonian Bank 
Limited, for which purposé an Extraordinary General 


Meeting will shortly be summoned.—25-31 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. August 26, 1957. es 
CONOMIST-STATISTICIAN (41), with = extensive 


experience of continental industry, as organiser and 
comptroller, seeks res. pos. Perfect German, fluent French. 
Particularly interested in European Free Trade.—Box 758. 
IL-FIRING’S less tiring ! Convert your domestic 
boiler with a Nu-way Oj] Burner. No dirt, ashes 

or carrying. Thermostat control. Far cheaper than 
electricity or gas.—For cost of converting your boiler, 
write Nu-way Heating Plants, Lid. (Box £46), Droitwich. 
ETERAN VINOPHILES : don’t dissipate your energies 
now. Specialise. One branch of study we can 
recommend is that of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. One 
of the rewards of scholarship. 


““‘PHE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


TERM COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 23, 1957 

Day Courses: Work Study; Work Simplification in the 
Office; Modern Incentive Schemes; European Common 
Market; Restrictive Trade Practices; The Social Skills of 
Management; Interviewing Techniques; Effective Speak- 
ing; Report Writing; Chairmanship and Commitice 
Work ; Organisation and Planning ; Management 
Accounting ; Sources of Economic Information; Training 
in Manual Skills; Cost Reduction and Standardisation. 

Evening Courses: Intermediate Certificate and Diploma 
in Management: New Developments in Marketing: Work 
Study ; Communication in Management: Organisation and 
Methods; Management Control through Accounting; and 
Marketing Techniques. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the 
Department of Management Studies, St. 
House, 194 Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wokey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,200 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


~ B.Sc(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated gitls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course. Specialised 
trainings in Journalism, Political, Hote) or Medical work. 


Registrar, 
Katharine’s 





Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day and 
resident students. New Course October 1, 1957.— 
Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. Loveridge, 


M.A(Cantab.), St. Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 9831. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for wniversity 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

4-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercia), General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
Many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.— Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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_— 
Or 


UDEX in England 


The British Petroleum Company Limited has awarded us the 


contract for the engineering design and procurement of its first 
UDEX plant. The unit recovers a highly aromatic fraction for 
use in aviation fuel by the extraction process licensed by the 
Universal Oil Products Company. 

This plant is one of several process units that we are presently 


engineering for BP Refinery (Kent) Limited. 


K. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 
20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, U.S.A 





